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Feel in the mood to do a fellow 
a favor? Well it’s like this. The 
“American Milk Review” goes to 
some 15,000 odd milk plants. We 
are trying our darndest to make it 
a magazine of real value to you 
folks out there in the field. We 
don’t have a chance ‘to talk with 
all of you but we certainly are 
interested in your suggestions. Are 
we printing articles and informa- 
tion that you find valuable? Are 
there subjects you would like to 
have us investigate? What sort of 
articles and information do you 
find most worthwhile? Why not 
drop us a line? We would welcome 





your suggestions. 
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THE CONTAINER WITH 





Pure-Pak’s national leadership has increased so rapidly 
during the past year, that the sale of Pure-Pak contain- 
ers now equals all other paper milk containers combined! 





If you’re thinking about going into paper, better 
make it Pure-Pak! 


SPONSORS: Ex-Cell-O Corp., Dairypak, Inc., Fibreboard Products, Inc., 
International Paper Co., Kieckhefer Container Co. 


Pure-Pak Council, Dept. C-6 
1200 Oakman, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Mail complete details on Pure-Pak milk selling prograni. 
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ADDRESS 


MAIL COUPON NOW! yt 
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June, The Dairy Month 


: 

f 

t 
HOEVER selected June as the Dairy Month made a happy 
choice. There is zest for living during those thirty happy days : 
that is hard to duplicate. The long barrenness of winter has 


given way to a fullness of life that April and May promised. The \ 
pastures are fetlock deep in grass that will never be greener. The 
cattle have filled out and the sheen that comes with sunshine and good 
living gleams from their backs. There is fresh paint on the barns and 
the corn is flexing its muscles in the fields. Yes, it’s a good time of year. 


The June Dairy Month idea was originally conceived as and still 
is a mammoth sales and product promotion proposition. Thousands 
of men and women from all sections of the country are giving of their 
time, their energy, and their money to bring the dairy product story 
to the people of the nation. The ultimate goal is to sell more milk. It 
is a laudable undertaking. 


And yet, standing as we are, up to our editorial necks in press 
releases, in posters, in photographs of pretty girls being crowned Miss 
Dairy Queen we can't quite give up the idea that there is something 
more to June, The Dairy Month, than a super-duper huckster’s festival. 
We like to think that behind these efforts stands the mighty story of 
man’s long evolution from a creature of the forest to his present estate. 
We like to remember that it was the dairy cow more than any other 
animal that made men establish villages and supplied him with the 
food that provided him with the energy to turn the villages into cities 
and the cities into nations. 








June Dairy Month is a great deal more than posters and news- 
paper stories and proclamations. June is a time for reflection as well as 
a time for action. It is a time to remember water and grass and the 
good moist earth. 
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Pfaudier D-10 Filler-Capper at Jordan's 
Dairy, Rensselaer, N.Y. Machine handles 
standard round and square bottles from 
half pints to two quarts, 





FILLER-CAPPER! 


‘‘No-Drip’’ bayonet joint valves 


Air tube assembly 
keeps incoming milk 
from choking flow. 









One of the features users like about the Pfaudler D-10 Filler- 
Capper is the *‘No-Drip” bayonet joint valves. Because they 
provide clean, accurate filling, they stop filling losses. They are 








j designed so that inflowing milk cannot choke the air tube as 
milk is directed out of one side and air from the other through 
a large air tube. Made in two parts, they can be taken apart for 
cleaning with a three-quarter turn. Rubber ‘*O” Ring con- 
struction also available. The "No-Drip” valve 
This kind of engineering typifies the entire filler. Stream- is a simply made 
lined and fully enclosed, the Pfaudler D-10 assures smooth auuaee 


operation through a completely geared design. Patented 


double lifter rods with double bearings further insure smooth Shee neene watue Bits 


operation plus long life. all size bottles from 
All contact parts are stainless steel for easy cleaning. The 48 mm to 56 mm 


four-headed capper is provided with a screw adjustment for a 


rapidly setting to different size bottles. Standard plug cappers 

are quickly interchangeable with special caps. Prompt de- 
liveries. For further information and prices, see your nearest 
+ Pfaudler Distributor or write direct. 


Pfaudler 


THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


LINED AND STAINLESS STEEL PASTEURIZERS, PROCESS VATS, STORAGE AND WALL-COOLED TANKS, TRAILER TANKS AND FILLERS 


Save time in cleaning and assembly 



















THE PFAUDLER CO., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices: 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, 
N. Y.; LLL W. Washington St., Chicago 2, IIL; 818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 2970 
West Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich.; 1719 lst Nat'l Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 1041 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 751 Little Bldg.. Boston 16, Maas.; 334 
Chattanooga Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; P. O. Box 4066, Dallas, Texas; Taylor 
St., Elyria, Ohio; 1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 121 Bauman 
Ave., Pittsburgh 27, Pa.; P. O. Box 1031, Minneapolis, Minn.; The Pfaudler Sales Co., 
1325 Howard St., San Francisco 3, Calif., 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





Paul Potter is a specialist in a field of specialists. 


He has combined the vast and intricate business of 





labor relations with the equally vast and intricate 


business of milk. As head of Paul Potter and Asso- 














ciates he directs the activities of an organization 
trained and equipped to meet the industrial rela- 


tions problems of the dairy industry. 








Some ‘“‘Rules of the 


In the business of 


ing dairy products, 
service is such an 


we producing and sell- 


By PAUL POTTER 


set of rules, generally, than those 
which “affect commerce” sufficiently 
to be recognized by the NLRB. Gen- 
eral Counsel Robert Denham holds 


Game” Th 


of NLRB leave the dairy free to make 
its own rules of conduct within the 
state. Thus, at least two-thirds of the 


dairies in the industry may find them- 





important item that that the Taft-Hartley Act in its strict selves subject to picketing or second Di 

harmonious em- interpretation applies to practically all ary boycott or other organizing efforts fin 

ployee relations can businesses of the nation, since very few outside of the rules and decisions if 

be regarded as al- do not affect commerce in some form. under the Taft-Hartley Law. How- shi 

most essential to a profitable business, His viewpoint has been modified in ever, it is estimated that more than \| 

both for management and employees. the decisions of the NLRB during the half of the employees in the industry pt 

For this reason, a knowledge of thx last two years. are working in dairy operations overt M 

fundamental “rules of the game” is a a which the NLRB would assert its lo 

helpful, more because they enable operator to assume that unless a work authority. ot 

dairy operators to avoid difficulties stoppage in his business will work a In one of the first decisions of the tu 

than having to be so_ thoroughly hardship in inter-state commerce, will NLRB in Washington, the Board up- yt 

posted that knowledge of the intricate deprive a railroad or ship line of prod- held a hearing officerseruling and dis- s 
procedures under the law becomes nets. or in some other way materiallh missed a petition by Local 492 of the 

burdensome. It is very important for alts Gitenidiae seen dnaielos International Teamsters Union (AFL . 

a dairy emplover to know his rights for an election among employees of t 

and to assert them wisely in daily con- Creamland Dairies, Inc., of Albu- 

tacts with emplovees or union repre- querque, New Mexico. Because of 
sentatives. Fortunately, the majority its significance, we quote from. th 


of employees and their representatives 
are anxious to cooperate with the em- 
ployer to promote his business, and 
a spirit of fair play has been more evi- 
dent in the dairy industry generally 
than in many other lines of industry 


since the war. 


Whether or not a dairy is subject 
to the rules and regulations of th 
National Labor Relations Board, or its 
counterpart in the state, is of first con- 
cern to the dairy, since dairies that 


are strictly intra-state have a different 
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Board’s decision: 

“The employer, a New Mexico cor- 
poration with its principal place of 
business at Albuquerque, is engaged 
in the processing, manufacturing, and 
wholesale and retail sale and distri 
bution of milk, butter, cottage chees« 
ice cream, frozen novelties, chocolate 
milk. and other dairy products. Du 
ing 1947, Emplover purchased raw 
materials valued in excess of $900,000 
of which approximately 25 per cent 


was purchased from outside the state 
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Relations with Employees 





——— 


“Whether or not a dairy is subject to the rules and regulations of the National 


Labor Relations Board, or its counterpart in the state, is of first concern to the 


j 


dairy,” says Mr. Potter. In this second of a series of four articles written exclusively 
for the “American Milk Review”, Mr. Potter discusses the rules of conduct that an 


employer should observe in relations with his employees. 


During the year 1947, Employer sold 
finished products valued in excess 
of $1,000,000, none of which was 
shipped to points outside the state. 
Although Employe: . makes some 
purchases outside the State of New 
Mexico, its activities are essentially 
local in character. We, therefore, are 
of the opinion that it would not effec- 
tuate the policies of the Act to assert 
jurisdiction in this case. Accordingly, 


we shall dismiss the (union’s) petition.” 


In another decision the NLRB dis- 
missed a petition of Local 391 of 
the International Teamsters Union re- 
questing an election among employees 
in Guilford Dairy Coop. Association, 
Inc., of Greensboro, North Carolina. 
The Board found that while the 
dairy’s operations were “not wholly 
unrelated to commerce (inter-state), it 
would not effectuate the policies of 
the Act to assert jurisdiction.” On the 
other hand, the Board took jurisdic- 
tion over a dispute in the Central 
Dairy Products Company’s Oklahoma 
City plant on a_ petition from the 
CIO United Packing House Workers 
Union. The Board indicated that 
while the companys Oklahoma City 


plant operations were largely intra- 
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state, there were other conditions 
about the company’s operations which 
would sufficiently affect commerce to 
cause the Board to take jurisdiction. 
It ordered an election on April 20, 
1949, in which 28 of the employees 
outvoted 11 employees who favored 
the union, among the production and 


maintenance employees. 


Significant for smaller dairy opera- 
tions is the decision of the Board on 
May 20, 1949, which upheld the con- 
tention of a dairyman at Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, dong business as Cream Top 
Dairy. Mr. Arthur D. Thompson, the 
owner, believing he was entirely in 
intra-state commerce and not subject 
to the Taft-Hartley Law, dismissed 
employees who engaged in union 
activities and refused to bargain with 
the International Teamsters Union. 
The Board took issue with the General 
Counsel in this case and ruled that 
where the inter-state commerce fea- 
ture is unimportant, the Board will 
not assert jurisdiction. In this deci- 
sion Mr. Thompson, after many hear- 
ings, brief writing and debate in his 
home town, in Seattle at the Regional 
Board’s office, and in Washington, 


finally was upheld that he had _ vio- 


lated no federal law in dismissing em 
ployees for union activities and Wials 
within his rights in refusing to bargain 
with the union. 

In the same week that the NLR 
Board dismissed the Cream Top 
Dairy, it ordered an election at th 
plant of Bassett’s Dairy Products 
Inc., at Bristol, Tennessee where the 
drivers, helpers, and production em 
ployees were to vote for or against 
Local 549 of the International Team 
sters Union as authorized bargaining 
agent. Three employees at Bassett's 
voted for the union and 18 against it 
and under the Board’s rulings the 
union could not insist on another ele« 
tion among Bassett’s employees for 
a vear. 

The Enid Co-Op. Creamery of 
Enid, Oklahoma has the force and 
effect of a court decision, in addition 
to a decision of the NLRBoard, to 
back up its policy toward union or- 
ganization of its employees and_ th 
way it had conducted itself under the 
existing “rules of the game.” In a vote 
ordered by the Board in September 
1948, inside workers at the creamery 
and dairy plant had cast 21 votes for 


the union and 33 against. The Board 
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overruled a petition of objections from 
the union as to the conduct of the 
election and the conduct of manage- 
ment during the pre-election period. 
Previously, the NLRBoard had held 
that the dairy was guilty of unfair 
practices under the Taft-Hartley Law, 
and this decision was appealed to the 
court by Enid Creamery. The court 
ruled that the Board was wrong and 
that the dairy was not guilty of un- 
fair practices under the Act, where- 
upon the election was held with the 
full force of the court decision to up- 
hold the Enid plant management. 


One of the principal concerns of 
dairy operators in deciding whether 
they are subject to the Taft-Hartley 
Law or not, is whether they are likely 
to be subjected to secondary boycotts 
and other outlawed organizing efforts 
by a union under the Taft-Hartley 
Law, as compared with the freedom 
of action accorded unions and em- 
ployers generally in intra-state com- 
merce. This freedom of action within 
the state is subject, of course, to dif- 
ferent different 


treatment by state 


laws. 


For dairies which come under the 
jurisdiction of the NLRBoard, a series 
of decisions and rulings by the Board 
and by courts is gradually defining 
the rights of employers and unions in 
cases of picketing and secondary boy- 
cott, the latter being prohibited by the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Laws and court 
interpretations of the laws continue to 
support peaceful picketing at a struck 
plant, as well as to permit pickets to 
be placed near or around trucks oper- 
ated by a struck dairy, even off the 
premises where the strike takes place. 
However, the prohibition against pick- 
eting a customer of a struck dairy 
continues to be one of the principal 
concerns of organized labor, and is a 
chief basis of objection by labor union 
leaders to the Taft-Hartley Law. A 
series of rulings and court decisions 
regarding this phase of union action 
during labor strife is too long to be 
presented in these columns, but is 
nevertheless important information for 
a dairy operator or his lawyer. 

One of the best statements on the 
legal status of secondary boycotting 
was made last October by General 
Counsel Denham of NLRB. From his 
statement this quotation is significant: 


“Secondary boycotts are tricky things 
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because what may appear to the lay- 
man to be a secondary boycott, finally 
turns out, when we measure it by the 
language of the law, to be either a 
primary dispute or possibly one that 
simply isn’t covered by the law, even 
though it is in fact a secondary boy- 
cott... many of the cases that are 
brought before us come under a mis- 
apprehension of this feature.” 


Denham points out in detail how 
the law applies to “employees” who 
refuse to handle goods of another em- 
ployer. He says that frequently union 
business agents get around this by 
persuading employers to stop doing 
business with the struck or picketed 
employer. 

It is always helpful, and in many 
cases a necessity, for dairy executives 


to have the advice of a lawyer or labor 





Two labor stories, both of 
more than passing significance, 
will appear in the July issue of 
the “American Milk 
Watch for them next month. 


Review.” 











consultant in coping with a highly 


specialized matter such as dealing 
with a union or entering into agree- 
ments with employees. However, any 
executive who is charged with the 
responsibility for employee relations 
should be familiar with the general 
procedure of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, a copy of which may be 
secured from the Board or any of its 
branch offices in the principal cities of 
the nation. There are three kinds of 
election petitions upon which the 
Board acts: (1) RC—where a group of 
employees seek a union; (2) RM — 
where an employer seeks an election 
among his employees; and (3) RD— 
where employees who are members of 
a union seek an election to decertify 
the Union. There are far more cases 
under the first category than under 
the second or third. Believe it or not, 
there are occasional instances where 
dairy employees have — successfully 
voted to remove a union from acting 


as its representative. 


Perhaps the most frequent use of 
the “rules of the game” in the dairy 
industry is during the period of at- 
tempted organization of employees by 


one or more unions. While there are 
more teamster unions than any other 
in the dairy industry, employees in 
the plants in the area where other 
unions are active, frequently choose 
some such agency as the CIO Dairy 
Workers Union, the United Mine 
Workers District 50, the AFL Butcher 
Workers Union, some affiliate of the 
CIO, the Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union, the AF of L 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, the AF of L Firemen’s and 
Oilers’ Union, the Independent Ma- 
chinists’ Union. 


An occasional dairy finds itself bar- 
gaining with some such union as the 
AF of L Meat Cutters Union or the 
CIO United Gas Workers Union. In 
a few instances, also, the AF of L 
Office Workers Unions have organized 
the office workers in dairies, although 
as a general rule the Teamsters Union 
claims jurisdiction over these employ- 
ees, where organized, in plants where 
the teamsters are well organized. In 
this stand, the Teamsters Union gets 
support, usually, from the American 
Federation of Labor if a jurisdictional 
dispute arises. 


The course of conduct for a dairy 
operator in dealing with business 
agents or union organizers is subject 
to no set formula. We find that these 
union representatives are much like 
Uncle Eph described his neighbors 
to his city nephew visiting on the 
farm: “some are less cantankerous than 
others.” Where the union representa- 
tive has freedom of action and de- 
cision locally, and has a good record 
of fair dealing, he should be accorded 
friendly treatment. In fact, all union 
representatives should be accorded 
this attitude unless they prove by their 
deeds to no longer warrant friendli- 
ness. All organizing efforts must be 
conducted outside business hours and 
preferably off the premises, as a mat- 
ter of policy, as well as compliance 
with interpretations of the T-H Act. 


Rulings of the Board permit unions 
to solicit employees during lunch or 
rest periods, even if the employer pays 
for such time. Whether an employer 
can enforce a “no solicitation” regula- 
tion depends on how long he has had 
such a policy and if he applies it 
consistently at all times. How far an 
employer can go in talking with his 
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CATTARAUGUS 
—is still the home of the 
PURITY milk-handling 
equipment which has come 
to be known far and wide 
for its inbuilt quality. 
American workmen of real 
character just can’t help 
building it that way. 














LE WONDER WASHER 
with the Big Washer Wallop 


HERE'S no question that the milk cans in small 
plants are just as difficult to wash and need to be just as 
clean as those in large milk plants. 


In spite of this, it’s a fact that the average small plant 
has heretofore had to be satisfied with smaller washers and 
fewer steps in the washing process. 


Now comes PURITY Tornado Model 50—the little 


wonder washer that packs the superduty wallop. 


The 3-can size, in fact, requires only 51” x 53” floor 
space—but with ten actual process positions. In short, every 
step necessary to turn out cans and covers as thoroughly 
processed as those done by the highest-priced Straightaway 
in existence. Imagine all that 
power packed in the jacket 
of one little 3-can Tornado! 


The PURITY Tornado 


is in a class by itself — not 





another machine selling un- 
der $1,500 possesses all the 
PURITY Tornado features 
—there’s nothing with which 
to compare it! Write at once 








for complete bulletin. 





3C.PM (OVERALL HEIGHT 71°) PURITY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Several other patented features OAKES & BURGER, INC., 


make the PURITY Tornado one 
of the cheapest-running, never- 
say-die machines you ever saw— 
Investigate. 


Sole Distributors 
CATTARAUGUS, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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own employees also depends on local 
circumstances, but decisions of the 
NLRB and courts upholds employers 
in going a long way to persuade em- 
ployees, so long as threats or coercion 
are not present, and this applies as 
well to the organizers. 


There is a long list of rulings of the 
Board, on a case by case basis, deal- 
ing with what constitutes unfair prac- 
tice and the penalties to be meted out 
for violations by either the employer 
or the union. This constitutes a study 
in itself too lengthy to report in these 


columns. 


While the membership of the Team- 
sters Union has been growing steadily 
in recent years, in spite of official ob- 


jection to the T-H Law by its leaders, 
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the intense organizing efforts of neces- 
sity must be localized. There is still 
a large scattering of unorganized dairy 
plants throughout the industry, where 
employer and employees are doing all 


right for themselves. 


One of the serious problems facing 
employers‘in the dairy industry is the 
tendency of labor unions to attempt 
to standardize contract provisions, and 
to extend the terms of a favorable con- 
tract negotiated with one employer o: 
group to cover other employers and 
employees in a competitive area, or 
even beyond what would seem to con- 


stitute such a logical area. 
We have observed that there is no 
set pattern in the dairy industry either 


for collective bargaining by a group of 


employees or as individuals. Attor- 
neys for dairy firms seem generally to 
agree that the legal position of a bar- 
gaining groun is far less important to 
their clients than the effects to be 
secured by either bargaining together 
or independently, from an economic 


standpoint. 


The exchange of information about 
what dairy employees are accorded 
in the form of benefits in wages and 
working conditions from one area to 
another is a “grape vine” well estab- 
lished by dairy unions. At least twice 
a vear, sometimes oftener, the trade 
organization established by the In- 
ternational Teamsters Union for the 
dairy industry meets in various sec- 
tions of the country. This organization 
is known as the International Confer- 
ence of Dairy Employees. Its chair- 
man is Gene Larson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Milk Drivers and Dairy 
Employees Union in Minneapolis, and 
its Secretary - Treasurer is William 
Franklin, whose office is close to that 
of Executive Vice-President Dave Beck 
of the IBT in Seattle. Other unions 
which represent dairy employees ex- 
change information freely. It soon 
becomes evident when a union has 
adopted some form of proposal for 
changes in dairy contracts as soon as 
these proposals are presented to vari- 
ous employers in the industry, with 
localized language but nevertheless a 


pattern in view. 


For example, Teamster Unions have 
been discussing and negotiating vari- 
ous pension and welfare plans with 
dairy employers over the country dur- 
ing the past two years. In some lo- 
calities, the unions do not press such 
proposals but adopt wage adjustments 
or other changes and forego these 
pension or welfare plans. Neverthe- 
less, even with this local autonomy 
among unions, the trend in the indus- 
try generally continues to add to the 
costs of employment, even during a 
period when the Cost of Living Index 


has been receding. 


It behooves every dairy employer 
to give as much attention to the cost 
of. maintaining his pay roll as to the 
cost of maintaining his source of sup- 
ply. These two are the largest items 
of expense. Both are indispensable 


to a dairy business. 
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Another way that VISQUEEN film ™ 


‘oe 


is serving the Dairy Industry! | 





Hygroscopic is a horrid word—especially if 
you're a producer of dry powdered milk But 
dry powdered milk IS hygroscopic. Picks up 
moisture like a magnet picks up iron. And 
moisture means trouble. It cakes powdered milk 
into big solid lumps that must be broken down 
into powder again—before product can be used. 
Old methods failed to seal out moisture, so 
the Arkell Safety Bag Co. of Chicago 
determined to find an answer to the problem. 
Tests proved the multi-wall krinkle-type kraft 
paper bag—lined with pure, strong VISQUEEN 
film—to be the answer. It had plenty of “give,” 
a surface easy to grip, and toughness to take 
rough handling. It had good stacking, 
storing and filling qualities. And VISQUEEN 
film sealed out moisture 
and air like nobody’s 
business! No 
“de-lumping.”’ No 
contamination of the 
product. Yet this 
improved packaging 


Filling Visqueen film-lined bags with powdered 
milk at Dean Milk Co., Rockford, Ill. In test, bag 
opened 9 months after sealing showed no trace 
of lumping. Product stayed dry and as free- 


actually costs less! flowing os when poured into bag 9 months before! 


if you process any liquid or solid dairy 

sia :; product—find out how VISQUEEN 
oisture-banning Visqueen 

film liner —heot-sealed at bot- ' film can cut your packaging costs, 


tom, filled and tied or taped protect your product's quality! 
ot top—is inserted into kraft 4 

bag which is then sewed across 
top. Bag manufactured by 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., Chicago. 
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MILWAUKEE HAS HAD IT 


By JOHN E. HUBEL 


Leaving in its wake the usual wreckage, the storm clouds of 
ie en Milwaukee’s late price war have lifted for the moment. This war 
which started on March 15 came to an uneasy end during the 
fratire first part of May. Short though it was it generated more than the 
ordinary quota of bitterness when Kewaskum Dairy Company 
and a Dutchland Dairy store carried their differences to the 

newspapers. 

The practice of distributing milk in gallon containers has been developed 
to a high degree in Milwaukee. The economy to the consumer in this type of 
purchase, particularly when done cirough retail stores on a cash and carry basis, 
has been substantial, enough so that a large number of Milwaukee families 
secured their milk in this manner. The price war was primarily concerned with 
the gallon market. Prices were knocked down to 47 cents a gallon, a price so low 
that Charles Dineen, secretary of the Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Produc- 
ers declared that city inspected milk was being sold in competition with milk 
bought at cheese factory prices. 

The causes of the war are somewhat lost in the name calling festival that 
was the conflict’s outstanding feature. Apparently some price adjustment was 
due, as is usually the case, but the quarrel between Kewaskum and Dutchland 
knocked the roof in. Prices that had been up to 65 cents a gallon tumbled to the 
47 cent low. 

According to Kewaskum Dairy Company president Leslie G. Keller Kewa- 
skum had been supplying Dutchland stores with milk for an eight year period. 
On March 7 the company was notified that beginning the next day Dutchland 
would get its milk from another source. It was this one day notice that precipi- 
tated the Kewaskum-Dutchland battle. For some peculiar reason the battle be- 
tween these two firms did not reach the market place until after Gridley Dairy, 
a division of Borden’s, quoted 51 cents at their plants. This was on March 15. 
Most of the city’s dairies met the Borden price. On April 5th Dutchland Dairy 
Stores knocked another four cents off the gallon price and quoted 47 cents. 

Within a week other dairies—Wilke, Layton Park, Blochowiak, Gehl and 
others met the Kewaskum and Dutchland cuts for gallon milk. Then the news- 
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BUILDING 
NEW 
BUSINESS 


sMITH- LEE 
CELLOPHANE 


Step right up and get the edge on competition with Cellophane 
Hoods! Yes, sir, here's the greatest advance in modern milk 
protection your customers and prospects have witnessed. It 
gives them MORE while it costs you LESS! 



















WEATHER-RESISTANT AND TAMPER-PROOF 


Tough, rugged Cellophane covers the cap plus the vital finger- 
grip area. From filler to table, your milk's protected all the 
way. Cellophane hands you the extra advantage of pre-sold 
customers. It's nationally advertised, nationally preferred as 
the better food packaging. 


ACTUALLY SAVES YOU MONEY 


Cellophane Hoods cost you LESS PER BOTTLE than any similar 
hood-type packaging. Comes by the roll — stores in minimum 
space. It PAYS to feature today’s most popular milk packaging 
to increase per capita consumption of your dairy products. 





FREE TO CELLOPHANE HOOD DAIRIES 
CUSTOM-BUILT ADVERTISING-MERCHANDISING PLAN 


© Newspaper Mats ® Radio Scripts 


® Sales Plan “How to Increase Your Sales Force 
by Hundreds: Everything You Need to Build 
Bigger Business! 


If you would like full information, write today. Full 
details sent without obligation. 
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These advertisements appeared in Milwaukee papers during the 
course of the price war. The bitterness which the conflict gener- 
ated is reflected in the text of the advertisement at the right. 
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paper ad war was started by the Golden Guern- 
sey Dairy Co-operative and Kewaskum Dairy, 
the former through Dutchland Dairy Stores, the 
latter starting with an ad reading “Dutchland’s 
New Low Price for Milwaukee Inspected Milk 
at 47c a gallon,” the purchaser to furnish the 
gallon jars or buy them from Dutchland at 24c 
for the half gallon size. 

That large ad was followed by several small 
ones, by Kewaskum Dairy Co., one being headed 
“A Message of $10,000,000 Importance to You” 
and another: “Have you an Income Tax Hang- 
over?” the latter ad coming out shortly after in- 
come tax time. 

The second Kewaskum ad was the most strik- 
ing as it hit at the methods of co-op organizations 
such as the Golden Guernsey. Part of this ad 
read as follows: “. . .We have been informed that 
Golden Guernsey Dairy Co-operative pays no 
federal or state income taxes. You paid and 
Kewaskum Dairy Co. paid, but Golden Guernsey 
did not. That’s why your taxes and ours were 
higher than they should have been. . Golden 
Guernsey has been getting free rides at other 
people's expense—yours and ours—a 38°; federal 

tax free ride. . .” 


The included the statement that 
“Kewaskum Dairy, by fighting the large Milwau- 


Please 


other ad 


turn to Page 100) 
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HERE WAS sickness in the town 
of Galesburg, Michigan, more 
than the ordinary amount of sick- 

ness. The village president who hap- 

pened to be a physician was worried. 











as The new science of bacteriology was 
still very young but the great Pasteur 
JOHN ROELOF had shown the way. The good Doctor 
had a hunch that the trouble lay with 
| the village milk supply. } 


There was in the neighboring community of Kalamazoo a young dairy - 
man by the name of John Roelof. The Doctor had heard of Roelof, knew 
he had a reputation for getting up in the morning, for putting a good safe 
can of milk. Possibly Galesburg’s health problem might be solved if this 
young fellow could be persuaded to set up a dairy in the village. The 
Doctor undertook to find out. 


The Doctor was persuasive—John Roelof sold his Kalamazoo business 
and bought out the Galesburg milk dealer. It was in 1904. 





Over a period of nearly half a century John Roelof has provided his 
community with good, clean milk. The sickness disappeared. Cleanliness, 
healthy animals, careful production techniques were the answer. 


As the knowledge of milk and milk processing grew John Roelof grew | 
with it. The little farm plant was equipped with new and wonderful 
machinery. The business and its owner prospered. It wasn’t just the busi- 
ness, though. It wasn’t just the dollars in the till, although there’s no 
denying the confidence and sense of well being that a healthy bank account ! 
can give. Above and beyond the business and the dollars there was was a 
way of life that found a man doing a service for his community and reaping 
his just reward for that service. And then too there were the boys. A man 
| can do a lot worse than build a good business and bring up his sons so 
| that when the time comes they can slip into the harness. A man has a 
right to be proud when he builds well, when he sees the fruit of his labor 
fulfill its promise. John Roelof is a proud man. 


A new plant has taken the place of the old dairy. It is a slick modern 
thing, all stainless steel and glazed tile, bought and paid for. Six thousand 
pounds of milk go through the short time high temperature system each 


(Please turn to Page 86) 
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Someday, somewhere, somebody is going to break Babe Ruth’s long standing 
record of 60 home runs in one season. Last year Ralph Kiner, the Pittsburgh Pirate's 
great outfielder, hammered 54 pitches out of the park. A scant six homers away from 
the record he has his sights set on sixty plus. We hope that he makes it. 


We wondered if there was any connection between milk and home runs. As 


we did with Johnny Groth of the Detroit Tigers, so we did with Ralph Kiner, we 
asked him. This is what he said: 


¢¢§ HAVE BEEN a milk drinker all my life. Like most growing boys who are athletic- 


ally inclined and who have the opportunity to eat and drink what is good for 
them, I consumed my share of milk every day. 


“As an adult, I have never lost my taste for the beverage. During a baseball sea- 


son I drink a quart of homogenized milk, and a quart of chocolate milk, (of which I am 
very fond,) each day. 


“Nutrition experts tell us that milk is a MUST for human beings. It contains cal- 
cium for the building and repair of bone structure, which is certainly important to an 
athlete. Without milk, bones are liable to become brittle and even malformed. 


“Furthermore, I know that milk is an energy builder when a fellow needs it most, 
during the heat of a baseball game.” 
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—thanks to its special rinsing properties— 
completely free from specks, spots and dulling 


film. Solvay ANCHOR ALKALI is economical to use, 
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SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * St. Louis © Syracuse 
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| Wonders Homogenization Has Wrought 


By G. M. TROUT 











Whenever dairymen discuss hom- 
ogenization sooner or later the 
name of Dr. G. Malcom Trout is 
pretty sure to creep into the con- 
versation. Dr. Trout, who has been 
associated with the dairy industry 
one way or another ever since he 
was an Iowa farm boy, is one of 
the nation’s leading dairy scientists. 
For the last thirty years as a stu- 
dent, teacher, and scientist he has 
had a hand in the growth of milk 
to its present high estate. In this 
article he writes on some of the 
remarkable wonders that homogen- 
ization has brought to pass. 








Nearly a score of 
years has passed 
since commercial 
homogenized milk 
was first sold suc- 
cessfully in the 
United States — and 
almost 25 years since 
it was first successfully introduced in 
Canada. Much has been learned about 
the process and its effects on milk 
during that period. Very few intro- 
ductions in the milk industry have so 
completely “caught on” as homogeni- 
zation. In some plants today, 100 
percent of all the bottled milk is ho- 
mogenized; whereas 20 years ago, if 
homogenization were practiced at all, 
only a small percentage of the bottled 
milk sold was homogenized. 


In view of the many problems in- 
herent to the process and the product, 
the acceptance of homogenization as 
one of the major processes in the fluid 
milk industry is little short of phe- 
nomenal. Fortunately, many of the 
problems connected with homogeniza- 
tion could neither be foreseen nor an- 
ticipated. Had managers been fully 
aware of some of the difficulties asso- 
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ciated with homogenized milk, it is 
very doubtful if they would have 
taken on the process. Yet in struggling 
with and overcoming these difficulties 
milk processors and distributors have 
benefitted by a keener knowledge of 
milk and the care with which it must 
be handled. 

The history of homogenized milk is 
indeed fascinating. However, it is be- 
yond the scope of this paper to pre- 
sent it in detail. A few facts would 
seem to be sufficient. The process, 
introduced by the 
Frenchman, Gaulin, at the beginning 


invented and 


of the 20th century, was born ahead 
of its time. The new infant, struggling 
for existence in the market milk field, 
was doomed to a quarter century of 
obscurity. Now and then the smould- 
ering potentiality of the process burst 
forth only to pass out of the picture 
again. The introduction was well in 
advance of the general acceptance of 
pasteurization, without which homog- 
enization has no part in the fluid milk 
industry. 

Tracy of Illinois has well said that 
next to pasteurization, homogenization 
has done more to improve the bever- 






age quality of milk than any other 
single introduction. Not only has ho- 
mogenization improved the beverage 
quality of milk but it has also pro- 
foundly changed the thinking of proc- 
cessors and public health officials 
toward milk processing in general. 
Certain changes and introductions in 
processing and distributing milk were 
inevitable if an acceptable homogen- 
ized product were to be made avail- 
able to the public. Particularly be- 
cause of the threatening possibilities 
of rancidity and sediment in homogen- 
ized milk was the processor forced to 
use caution in certain steps of process- 
ing. Some of the changes wrought in 
large part by the introduction of ho- 
mogenized milk, with all the problems 
inherent to it, are listed. Homogeniza- 
tion has: 

(a) made the milk processor more 
conscious of the importance of the 
many details associated with milk 
processing 

(b) renewed enthusiasm for clari- 
fication 

(c) stimulated interest in clean, low- 
leucocyte milk 

(d) focused attention on the preval- 
ence of mastitis and necessity for its 
control 

(e) created an awareness of the im- 
portance of sanitation 

(f) stimulated engineers to design 
completely demountable, sanitizable 
homogenizers 

(g) demonstrated the potential ac- 
ceptance of a palatable milk product 

(h) opened up new fields of dairy 
products research 

(i) furnished a stimulus for milk 
sales, particularly in conjunction with 
added vitamin D 











(j) forced sales managers to ac- 
quaint route men with the special 
characteristics of homogenized milk 

(k) made all employees from the 
receiving platform to the milk route 
flavor conscious 

(1) required route men to exercise 
special precaution in keeping milk out 
of light as much as possible 

(m) focused attention on the inade- 
quacy of the plug cap and has been 
instrumental, in part, in stimulating 
interest in new closures 

(n) compelled the milk dealer to 
acquaint the consumer with the 
product 

(0) made possible, dairy controlled, 
more sanitary dispensing of bulk milk 
in dormitory cafeterias since agitation 
is unnecessary 

(p) permitted higher - than - legal 
minimum pasteurization temperatures, 
since protection of creaming ability is 
no longer a factor 

(q) been responsible in large part 
for changes in sequences of plant 
processes 

(r) aided in economical use of labor 
since late incoming milk, adequately 
refrigerated in cold-wall storage tanks, 
may be processed without any delay 
when labor arrives at the start of the 
day 

(s) necessitated the processor to pay 
special attention to possibilities of 
foaming and slack fillage during pack- 
aging 

(t) aided consumer acceptance of 
single service containers since cream 
line was less a factor in consumer ac- 
ceptance of the product 

(u) demonstrated that children will 
drink a homogeneous, palatable milk 
with enthusiasm 

(v) made possible production and 
distribution of a homogeneous, added 
vitamin D milk 

(w) played a significant role in 
creating an awareness that softness of 
curd is a factor in milk sates, espec- 
ially for infant feeding. 

Obviously, several of the above 
changes attributed to homogenization 
may be applicable in part to cream- 
line milk and have been the natural 
outcome of the ever-changing market 
milk industry. Nevertheless, the proc- 
cessor distributing homogenized milk 
had problems with which to contend 
that were of little or no consequence 
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Something of a rarity twenty years ago the homogenizer today is a familiar sight in the 
milk plant. It has been said that next to pasteurization, homogenization has done more 
to improve the beverage quality of milk than any other single process. 


to the cream-line milk distributor. He, 
therefore, had to change his thinking 
and management to conform to the 
requirements of the new product. A 
list of the problems, with many of 
which the processor of homogenized 
milk has been confronted from time to 
time and their most common asso- 
ciated causes with some suggested 
remedies, is given herewith: 


1. Processing 

(a) Rancidity—inadequate pasteuri- 
zation or raw milk contamination 

(b) Sedimentation—nonclarification; 
high leucocyte count; insanitation; 
heat shocking 

(c) Increased bacteria counts — 
breaking up of bacterial clumps; low 
pasteurization exposures; contamina- 
tion 

(d) Inadequate homogenization — 
scored values; low pressure 

(e) Cream line formation of cream 
plug — contamination with non-ho- 
mogenized product; inadequate ho- 
mogenization 

(f) Extreme viscosity—low homog- 
enization temperature 


2. Packaging 


(a) Foaming 
macroscopic (seen)—splash- 
ing, excessive agitation 
microscopic (not seen)—ho- 
mogenized air; air leak in 
line 


3. Distribution 

(a) Seepage—overfill; warming in 
transit or storage; inadequate closure 

(b) Unattractive package — soiled, 
dried, seeped milk; candle-drip frozen 
milk 

(c) Watery appearance of upper 
portion—settled solids after freezing 
and slow defrosting 

(d) Sunshine or activated flavor — 
exposure to light 


4. Laboratory control 


(a) Checking homogenization effici- 
ency — necessary periodic procedure; 
fat tests of top and bottom portions 
after 48 hours quiescent storage give 
indication of scored values, low pres- 
sures, contamination with homogen- 
ized milk, ete. 

(b) Fat testing—char in fat column; 
carelessness in technique 


5. Use in cookery 

(a) Curdling in gravies, oatmeal, 
creamed chicken, escalloped potatoes, 
etc.—homogenized fat not combining 
with gravy and cream-sauce fat; high 
calcium content 

(b) Wheying off of custards — too 
high heat 
6. Utilization of returns—little check- 
ing to keep load overage to a mini- 
mum; losses when returns gainfully 
used 

(Please turn to Page 98) 
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QUESTION NO. 1—What is meant 
by the point system, and how does 
it operate? 


ANSWER NO. 1—The “Point system” 
is a device whereby sales of different 
products and various sized packages 
are translated into a common denom- 
inator—in this case, points. The point 
system usually goes hand in hand with 
some kind of incentive payment plan 
for driver salesman. It works this way: 
One quart of milk, A or B, one quart 
of skim, one quart of flavored milk or 
skim drink is considered as one (1) 
point. One pint of any of the above 
would be one-half point, and one-half 
pint of any of the above would be one- 
quarter point. One quart of light or 
heavy cream would be four (4) points, 
a pint of cream would be two points, 
while a half pint of cream would be 
one point. In its operation, miscel- 
laneous products such as cottage 
cheese, butter, and other leaders are 
not usually counted in as points, al- 
though practices vary with different 
dealers. The idea is to measure sales 
quantities in points, thereby arriving 
at a common base for comparison. The 
plan serves two purposes. First, it 
makes for easy comparison of route 
performances, both as among routes 
and month by month. Second, it pro- 
vides an easy, workable base for 
setting up incentive payments to 
driver-salesmen for new business they 
bring in. 


In its operation, the point system 
calls for translating daily sales of prod- 


ucts into so many points. For instance, 
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Jim Kluger, specialist in 
dairy accounting, conducts 
his exclusive column in the 
“American Milk Review” each 
month. If you have an ac- 
counting problem or simply 
an accounting question write 
to Mr. Kluger at Kapleau, 
Kluger & Company, 1414 
South Penn Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He’ll do his best to 
give you the straight dope. 











if a route delivers in one day 200 
quarts of B milk, 50 quarts of A milk, 
100 half pints of chocolate milk, 50 
half pints of light cream, 20 pints of 
heavy cream, that route’s deliveries, 
converted into points, would be 365 
points. In tying in the point system 
to an incentive plan, only retail sales 
are counted, as retail business is what 
the bonus is usually paid on. Assum- 
ing that the 365 points are all for 
retail sales, that route would have 
earned 365 points for the day. At the 
end of each month, each route’s daily 
points are totalled and divided by the 
number of days in the month. The 
quotient will be the route’s daily aver- 
age deliveries in points. By compar- 
ing, month by month and route by 
route, the daily average deliveries in 
points, performance is easily mea- 
sured. If incentive payments for new 
retail business are made to drivers, a 
base will have to be set up. That base 
can be each route’s daily average de- 
liveries, retail, in points, for some 


representative period. When the base 





points per route are determined, that 
base becomes the driver’s quota. To 
earn a point bonus, the driver must 
sell in a month, enough points to ex- 
ceed his quota. If he does, he is paid 
a bonus for the points in excess of his 
quota, and his base for the next month 
is increased by those excess points, 
and so on each month. If he does not 
meet his quota, of course he is paid 
no bonus, and his quota remains un- 
changed. For example, if a route’s 
base or quota for June is 350 points, 
and the daily average sales in points 
for June are 370 points, the driver 
will be paid a bonus for 20 points for 
June, and his July quota will become 
370 points, and so on until the route 
becomes big enough to split. 


There is no standard dollar value 
per point, for bonus purposes, but it 
might run something like this: $1.00 
per point for the first five points, $1.25 
per point for the next ten points, $2.00 
per point for all points in excess of 
fifteen in any one month. The fellow 
who earned twenty points above 
would be paid a bonus as follows: 


5 points @ $1.00 $5.00 
10 points @ $1.25 12.50 
5 points @ $2.00 10.00 
20 points total 27.50 


The theory behind progressively 
raising the ante is that it is easier to 
sell the first 5 points of new business 
than the second ten, and easier to sell 
the second ten than the last five, and 
so forth. In some cases, dealers pay 
an additional bonus for premium 
milks, such as Grade A. For instance, 


(Please turn to Page 88) 
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HERE'S NO REAL REASON for a girl to have 
7a most beautiful dress in the world. 
Even my daughter Sally. Even if she has her 
heart set on it. 


But—I bought it. And when I paid the bill, 
| whistled! Partly with the well-known father’s 
bill-shock. Partly for happiness. Because, 
Sally was right—there never was a prettier 
dress to get married in. 

It’s times like that—when we can buy 
something really important even if it is a 
luxury—that I feel like such a lucky guy. 

And times like when my wife got sick, and 
we could give her the good care she needed to 
get well. And the swell day-in, day-out feeling 
of knowing that if an emergency comes, 
you ve got the money to meet it. 

I know the luckiest day of my life was 
when I signed up to save regularly through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at the office. I’d 
tried every which way to save before, but, 
brother, this automatic way is the only way 
that works—for you—all the time! 


Buying U.S. Savings Bonds... whether 
by the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan... is the safest, ‘foolproofest,” 
easiest method of saving since money was 
invented. And every $3 you invest will turn 
into $4 in just 10 years, 


Contributed by this magazine in co-opera- 
tion with the Magazine Publishers of Amer- 
ica as a public service. 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 


month in the “Review”. Ques- 
tions should be addressed to 
either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, 
Department of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Recovery of Whey Solids 


QUESTION—We know that we are 
losing a large quantity of milk sol- 
ids in our cottage-cheese whey. We 
would like to recover this but do 
not think it possible to install a 
whey drier. Is there a chemical 
method for this recovery? 


D. L. S., Ohio 


ANSWER-—You can recover about 3.5 
pounds of protein per 100 pounds of 
cheese whey by heating it to 190°F. 
and adding sour whey or other acid. 
The protein recovered is of high nu- 
tritional quality and may be used for 
human food if it is carefully handled. 


This process is essentially the same 
as that used in making Ricotta cheese, 
except that in the latter case whole 
milk or cream is added to the hot 
whey to increase the yield and obtain 
the desired body. Unless you have a 
market for Ricotta cheese and can 
utilize your whey in this manner you 
will find it necessary to modify your 
product for sale. Salt and lactic starter 
plus some butterfat will make a very 
pleasant spread from the precipitated 
protein. The pure protein has good 
keeping qualities and it may be stored 
for several weeks at low temperatures. 
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This whey treatment has additional 
merit because it takes a strain off the 
sewage disposal system. The milk sol- 
ids saved here are difficult to handle 
in septic tanks, etc., and have a high 
fish-killing power where they are dis- 
posed of into a stream or pond. 


Drainage Trouble in 
Whipped Cream 
QUESTION — We have an occa- 
sional complaint on our whipping 
cream. It seems there is draining 
out of an excessive amount of milk 
on standing or when put on top of 
a pudding, jello or other similar 
dessert. We separate 3.5% milk 
at 160°F. and get 22% cream. We 
make our whipping cream by add- 
ing some of the 22% cream back 
to the milk in the bowl and this 
gives us cream testing between 
35% and 50% which we standard- 
ize to 35% with unhomogenized 
whole milk, and hold 24 hours be- 

fore selling. 


Can you offer any suggestions 
as to how we can eliminate our 
trouble? Is it normal for all whip- 
ping cream to drain on standing? 
Any information for either the cus- 
tomer or our plant operators will 
be appreciated. 


W. C. F., Michigan 


ANSWER—Whipping cream is one of 
the most troublesome products the 
milk dealer distributes. In many cases 
the profits realized are insignificant 
because sales volumes are not large, 
yet a top-quality product must be 
available when the consumer requests 
it. Many housewives serve whipped 
cream only on special occasions as 
when guests are present and under 





these conditions a poor product giving 
excessive drainage, small volume, or 
slow whipping will make her highly 
critical of the dealer and may result 
in the loss of a customer. 

In general, it may be said that the 
higher the viscosity of the cream, the 
better will its whipping qualities be. 
Since you are evidently separating 
pasteurized milk you should handle it 
in such a way as to obtain the best 
possible body in the cream. 


The hot pasteurized milk should be 
cooled to 70-80°F. in the vat or by 
passing it over a surface cooler using 
only the water section. The cream 
screw or skim-milk screw of the sep- 
arator should be adjusted to produce 
cream with a fat test of 30-35 per cent. 
After separation the cream should be 
cooled slowly to 40°F. and held at 
this temperature for 24 hours before 
marketing. 

I believe you will find a great im- 
provement in the body and whipping 
quality of your cream if you follow 
the above procedure instead of the 
one you are using. 

It is also important that the house- 
wife have proper information concern- 
ing the best handling of whipping 
cream after it is in her possession. A 
few cardinal principles are listed be- 
low and could be brought to her at- 
tention by use of a bottle collar: 

1. Keep cream cold (35-40°F.) at 
all times. 

2. Chill the whipping bowl before 
cream is emptied into it. Chill whipper 
also. 


3. Use turbine type whipper, not 


an egg beater. 

4. Turn whipper as rapidly as pos- 
sible. (One-half to 2 minutes should 
be ample.) 

5. Whip cream just before it is to 
be used. Do not attempt to store the 
whipped product in the refrigerator 
for an hour or two before use. 


Many distributors have found it ad- 
vantageous to make efficient whippers 
available to their customers at cost, 
thus eliminating troublesome com- 
plaints. 
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@ For sales appeal, for merchandisability, for promo- 
tional value, aluminum is unequalled today. And it pays 
off in the dairy industry, too, as the hundreds of dairymen 
know who have climbed aboard the aluminum band- 
wagon with Econ-O-Seal closures. 

These all-aluminum single closures give extra protec- 
tion and extra eye-appeal and yet they actually cut your 
hood capping costs! 

Ask us to prove it with facts and figures for your own 
dairy operation. Write or wire today. The Econ-O-Seal 


Company, 2222 North Olney, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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You get UNIFORM CAPACITY | B 
-because of what happen: 


Adopt Handi-Squares and 
increase your storage 
and delivery capacity up 
to 50% without adding a 
building, or buying a truck 
Your grocers can handle 
up to 50% more milk with- 
out adding extra space 
And your home customers 
like Handi-Squares because 
they save so much refrig- 
erator space and are so 
easily handled 


Make each bottle a “‘talking 
salesman" for your dairy 
with colorful ACL designs. 
Use this advertising on your 
bottles to publicize your 
quality control. It's an ex- 
cellent opportunity for tell- 
ing your story of quality 
and purity protection. Our 
artists are ready to help you 
express your ideas in at- 
tractive ACL on your bottles. 
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In each Owens-Illinois manufacturing 
plant at regular intervals, and at the 
Duraglas Center, capacity checks 

like this are made on containers. 


CAPACITY TESTS. Accuracy and uni- 
formity are maintained in Duraglas 
containers through precision design, 
rigid control and constant checking 
of machinery and tools. You can 
depend on Duraglas containers to 
hold the amount of milk you and 
state regulations specify. 


ACCURACY MEANS ECONOMY. 
You can quickly see that over- 
capacity bottles would eat into your 
profit every trip. Duraglas bottles are 








TUMBLERS TALL HANDI- 
FOR SQUARE ROUND 
DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 
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HANDI- 
SQUARE 


uniformly accurate in capacity, guard 
profits, minimize the possibility of 
“short changing” your customers. 


CAPACITY TEST ONE OF MANY. 
You are sure of sky-high quality— 
AND down-to-earth costs—because 
Duraglas dairy containers are tested, 
checked and measured at regular in- 
tervals and in many ways. From se- 
lection of raw materials to the pack- 
ing of finished bottles, strict quality 
controls are in force. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS JARS 
ROUND SQUARE 


US. 20F OFF 











ROUND 




















DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 
It pays you to let Owens-Illinois sup- 
ply all your dairy container needs. 
From half-pints to gallon jugs, you'll 
find Duraglas containers give uni- 
formly high trippage—from filling 
line to home refrigerator and back to 
you again and again. 


A fully staffed branch office is 
near you. Contact them for every- 
thing from bottles and cases to ACL 
design help. 








TWO-QUARTS 
SQUARE 


Bunraglas Dairy Containers 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


* TOLEDO 1, OHIO - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Special Equipment for 


Effective and Economical Cleaning 


By JOHN R. PERRY 


National Dairy Products Company, Inc. 


The vital import- 


Cihhiotes ance of brushes in 
the cleaning of proc- 

fratane essing equipment 
has been made evi- 

dent forcefully. Sat- 

isfactory scrubbing 

is possible only with 

brushes properly designed for the job 
to be done. Many brushes are little, 
if any, more effective than a swab. 
Some brushes are used whose bristles 
are either inherently limp or become 
limp after being used for a short time. 
Where the bristles in these brushes 
are loosely packed, they “wipe” on 
the sides of the bristles and if the 





bristles are closely packed, they tend 
to “slide over” adhering soil. With 
such brushes soil is removed only with 
great and often prolonged effort. 


When brushes with properly spaced 
bristles, virtually impervious and suf- 
ficiently stiff, which scrub satisfactor- 
ily, are utilized, it will be generally 
found that they will not “carry” clean- 
ing solution from a pail to the surface 
to be scrubbed in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Moreover, carrying cleaning solu- 
tion to the surface to be scrubbed with 
a brush from a pail involves a great 
deal of unproductive effort and wastes 
much of the cleaning solution. Again, 
the temperature of the cleaning solu- 








Heart of the Centralized Cleaning Solution System is the Cleaning 
Solution tank. Pipes lead from tank to stations located where 


solution is used. 
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tion in a pail soon drops to an unde- 
sirably low point. So a better method 
of handling and conveying the clean- 
ing solution to the surface to be 
cleaned was devised. 

First of all, a Cleaning Solution 
Tank was designed. This tank is either 
stationary or portable, depending upon 
plant conditions. 

Where a Stationary Cleaning Solu- 
tion Tank is used, it is advisable to 
locate it as near the center of the 
processing plant as possible. Small 
pipe lines may be run from it to the 
locations where scrubbing is done. At 
these locations there should be Clean- 
ing Solution Stations from which the 





The Portable Cleaning Solution tank is a mobile version of the 
large stationary Cleaning Solution tank. Tank may be moved to 
place where cleaning is done. 
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cleaning solution is conveyed by means 
of small hoses. The tank is equipped 
with thermostaticaly controlled electric 
heating elements which automatically 
keep the cleaning solution at the 
proper temeprature. The cleaning so- 
lution is preferably moved from the 
tank through the pipe lines and hoses 
by means of compressed air. Where 
desired, the temperature of the clean- 
ing solution in the Cleaning Solution 
Tank may be maintained by means of 
a steam coil equipped with a reliable 
thermostatic control and the cleaning 
solution may be pumped to the Clean- 
ing Solution Stations. 


Where a Portable Cleaning Solution 
Tank is utilized, the tank is mounted 
upon a four wheel hand truck and is 
moved to the locations where clean- 
ing is done. Electricity is supplied to 
the pump which moves the cleaning 
solution and to the electric heating 
element which keeps the cleaning so- 
lution at the proper temperature by 
means of a Cable which preferably 
has a ground wire in it. 


Cleaning solution of the proper 
character and strength is made up in 
the Cleaning Solution Tank. In the 
case of the Stationary Cleaning Solu- 
tion Tank, the making up of the clean- 
ing solution may be delegated to one 
person who preferably should weigh 
out the proper amount of cleaning 
compound each time a batch of clean- 
ing solution is made up. In the case 
of the Portable Cleaning Solution 
Tank, because of its smaller size, it 
may not be practical to have the clean- 
ing solution always made up by the 
same person and this is particularly 
so if several of the Portable Cleaning 
Solution Tanks are used. 

When close-up cleaning is done 
cleaning solution can be flowed onto 
the surface being scrubbed from a 
small Shut-Off Valve attached to the 
end of the hose, one hand holding the 
Shut-Off Valve and the other hand 
holding the brush with which the 
scrubbing is done. 

Or scrubbing can be done with a 
Hand Solution Fed Brush, attached 
to the end of the hose, which has been 
designed for close-up scrubbing. The 
flow of the cleaning solution from this 
brush is controlled by means of a 
small lever fitted into the back of the 
brush which is easily operated by the 
thumb or fingers. The cleaning solu- 
tion flows out from perforations on 
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both sides of the brush head onto the 
surface being scrubbed. The brush 
back and bristle head of this brush 
are made of a light metal. The bristles 
in it are of Nylon and have the proper 
thickness and spacing to permit good 
scrubbing. The brush is refillable. So 
when either the small Shut-Off Valve 
and a separate brush or the Hand 
Solution Fed Brush is used, the bristles 
scrub in a bath of cleaning solution. 


Where a Two-Handed Brush is 
needed, the Two-Handed Solution Fed 
Brush can effectively be used. This 
brush is comprised of a brush back 
and a bristle head assembly which is 
attached to a reasonably long handle. 
The brush has an adjustable feature 
so that the brush itself can be set at 
any desired angle to the handle. This 
brush is of the refillable type and the 
bristles are of Nylon. Cleaning solu- 
tion passes through the handle to the 
brush itself from which it leaves 
through small perforations on each 
side of the bristle head. The flow of 
cleaning solution is controlled by 
means of a small button valve near 
the end of the handle. The hose sup- 
plying the cleaning solution is at- 
tached to the end of the handle. 

There are two kinds of a Two- 
Handed Solution Fed Brushes. Both 
of them are like the one just described 
but one has a relatively large brush 
head and is designed primarily for 
cleaning the inside of product storage 
tanks, although it may be used for 
other purposes, and the other has a 
smaller brush head and is designed 
primarily for cleaning “hot product 
surfaces,” although it may also be 
used for cleaning the inside surfaces 
of product storage tanks and for other 
purposes. 

The Solution Fed Brush with the 
smaller head is also available with a 
short handle for cleaning the inside 
of milk truck tanks. 

The Two Power Driven Solution 
Fed Brushes have been designed for 
“hard” scrubbing. One is for close-up 





Short Handled Solution Fed Brush has 
been found very satisfactory for clean- 
ing inside of milk tank trucks. 





This small Shut-Off Valve delivers a 

small blade of cleaning solution which 

can be flowed on to surface being 
cleaned. 





Small plate on side of brush top controls 
flow of solution in this Hand Solution 
Fed Brush. 





(Ra ete ae. 


Two Handed Solution Fed Brush is 
designed primarily for scrubbing the 
inside of product storage tanks. 





In this Power Driven Solution Fed Brush 
air for driving passes through handle on 
right, solution through hose at left. 





This Power Driven Solution Fed Brush 
may be used for scrubbing the inside 
of tubes of IT heaters and coolers. 
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scrubbing of flat or irregular surfaces 
and the other for scrubbing the in- 
side of tubes of IT heaters and cool- 
ers, etc. 

Both of these brushes are driven by 
powerful air turbines which revolve 
the brushes at great speed. The 
brushes are light in weight and easily 
managed. They are equipped with 
refillable brush heads having Nylon 
bristles. They do an excellent job of 
removing toughly adhering soil. They 
can be used only when 30 cfm of com- 
pressed air at 80 psi is available. 

Cleaning Solution Hose 

Both stationary and portable Clean- 
ing Solution Tanks are being put into 
use in an increasing number of plants 
and with them, of course, 14” hose 
for the small Shut-Off Values and So- 
lution Fed Brushes is also put into 
use. Experience soon showed that a 
hose with particular qualities was de- 
sirable where cleaning solution was to 
be run through it. So a 14” Cleaning 
Solution Hose was developed which 
not only resists the action of the clean- 
ing solution, butterfat and light acids 
but which also has the small overall 
diameter, flexibility, lightness and dur- 
ability which are desirable in a hose 
used with small Shut-Off Valves and 
Solution Fed Brushes. This Cleaning 
Solution Hose is now in use in a 
number of plants and is proving to be 
satisfactory and economical to use. 


Combination Controlled Pressure 
Water and Cleaning Solution 
Station 

Because of the operational and eco- 
nomic advantages which accrue from 
a centralized cleaning solution system 
Stationary Cleaning Solution Tanks 
are being installed in a great many 
new plants. And so in the interest of 
simplification, greater facility, appear- 
ance and economy a Combination 
Controlled Pressure Water and Clean- 
ing Solution Station has been de- 
Although this “Combination 
Station” is new a number have al- 
ready been installed. 


signed. 


The “Combination Station” com- 
prises a cabinet sunk in the wall or a 
column and a stainless steel cover 
which is flush with the surface of the 
wall or column. In the cabinet are, for 
the water, a water valve, a strainer, a 
pressure regulator and a_ pressure 
gauge whose face can be seen through 
a window in the cover and, for the 
cleaning solution, a water valve. 
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Both Tempered Water and heated 
Cleaning Solution are “piped” to the 
Combination Station to which are at- 
tached a Lightweight Hose for water 
and a Cleaning Solution Hose. There 
are two attached hose racks, one for 
the Lightweight Hose and one for the 
Cleaning Solution Hose. 

Portable Cleaner Table 

For special and small operations a 

Portable Cleaner Table has been de- 








Special Combination Water and Cleaning 
Solution Station supplies tempered water 
for general rinsing, cold water for special 
rinsing, and cleaning solution. No hose 
hangers are required as each operator 
carries both rinsing and solution hose. 


signed. This unit is comprised of the 
frame of the Sanitary Fittings Buggy 
with the top shelf only. Under the 
top shelf, where the under shelf is 
normally located, is a rectangular 
Cleaning Solution Tank equipped with 
a thermostatically controlled electric 
heating element and a small pump. 
The pump moves the cleaning solution 
through Cleaning Solution Hose to the 
free end of which a small Shut-Off 
Valve or, if desired, a Solution Fed 
Brush is attached. Power to run the 
pump and for the heating element is 
obtained through a cable which should 
have a ground wire. 

Sanitary fittings and small parts can 
be scrubbed on top of the corrugated 
top shelf using the small Shut-Off 
Valve to deliver the cleaning solution 
and doing the scrubbing with a sepa- 
rate brush. After they have been 
scrubbed, the sanitary fittings and 
small parts can be rinsed while still 
on top of the shelf by means of a 
Shut-Off Valve with a Blade Nozzle. 

The small Shut-Off Valve can, of 


course, be used for scrubbing surfaces 
of stationary equipment in the man- 
ner already described. 

“Chlorine” Spray Sterilizer 

In many milk and ice cream plants 
certain sterilizing, such as that of the 
inside of product storage tanks, the 
inside of milk truck tanks, and the 
outside of milk filler bowls, the tops 
of tables, ice cream brick cutters, fruit 
handling equipment, and the outside 
of freezers, is done by means of a 
chemical agent, the one most generally 
used being Sodium Hypochlorite. The 
chemical agent, in the proper strength, 
is sprayed onto these surfaces. 

A “Chlorine” Spray Sterilizer has 
been developed which has been found 
very satisfactory for “spray sterilizing.” 
This unit, briefly, is comprised of a 
special Gun in which the sterilizing 
solution and compressed air are mixed, 
a tank for the 
equipped with proper controls and the 


sterilizing solution 


necessary hose. Compressed air is 
used to move the sterilizing solution 
from the tank through the solution 
hose to the Gun. 


The Gun is so designed that it de- 
livers the sterilizing solution in the 
form of a mist which has great cover- 
ing capacity and it is necessary that 
the sterilizing solution be delivered in 
this form in order that the surface con- 
cerned may be completely covered 
with sterilizing solution. By making 
an adjustment at the Gun and varying 
the pressure of the compressed air, 
satisfactory coverage can be obtained 
at varying distances. For instance, it 
is practical with the same Gun to 
spray the inside of a product storage 
tank from the manhole and then by 
adjusting at the Gun and reducing the 
pressure of the compressed air to 
spray at close hand the outside parts 
of a milk bottle filler or an ice cream 
brick cutting machine. 

The parts of the Gun with which 
the sterilizing solution comes into con- 
tact are made of metal which is only 
slightly affected by Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite and practically not at all by 
other 
used. The tank is lined with a special 


sterilizing agents sometimes 
material which resists the action of 
Sodium Hypochlorite as well as that 
of other sterilizing agents sometimes 
used. The hoses are made of a ma- 
terial which has a strong resistance 
to Sodium Hypochlorite and the other 


sterilizing agents sometimes used. 
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nly ) long life. Scientific engineering has eliminated dead-weight 
po- glass . . . made this a lighter bottle that is actually 
by stronger because it is designed to absorb 
nas rather than resist impact shock. 
cial THE IMPROVED SHOULDER DESIGN jis another SEND FOR A SAMPLE and full information about 
a feature of these bottles. It provides a convenient, the Buck MINI Half Pint Bottle... you’ll see 
c . . . . - “49 
hat safe grip . . . acts as a guide on capping machines why dairy operators say it’s the greatest advance 
_ .. forms a stop on washing machine pockets. in milk containers in years. 


ma- 


“ THE BUCK GLASS COMPANY vont AVE. AND LAWRENCE ST. » BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
Originators of the Square Wilk Bottle 
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With Dacro P-38 you put milk on your trucks at 















lower cost per case— 


You save on cap cost because Dacro P-38 is smaller 


It takes less material to make and sells at a lower price. 


Dacro P-38’s greater efficiency saves time and money 
in bottling. With its single capping, pre-formed caps 
and simple capping mechanism, capping is fast and 
trouble-free. There are few stops and practically no 


delays. 


With stepped up bottling efficiency, other operations 
go faster, too. Time is saved in pasteurizing, bottle 
washing, cold room, loading, etc. These savings in 


time also add up to a big cut in operating costs. 


dly show you how many 
P-38 on the basis of 
fter its installation. 
dairies are using Dacro 
There is no 


A Dacro Representative will gla 


dairies are saving money with Dacro 
time studies made both before and a 


He will also show you how many 
P-38 features to build profitable new sales. 
obligation. Why not get the facts? 
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it The aluminum Dacro P-38 Cap is a great salesman, both for 
getting new business and for keeping old customers sold. 
Housewives like this cap because of its 

= pleasing appearance ..the way it covers 

ae the top of the bottle and protects the 
pouring lip. They also like the fact that 
it seals air-tight... keeps out refrigerator 

ey odors... preserves the flavor and fresh- 

ps ness of milk. Dacro P-38 is handy to 

nd use. It is easily removed and snaps back 

no just as easily to make a really depend- 
able re-seal. 
Many dairies in switching to Dacro P-38 

as have found that demonstrating these 

tle | Dacro features is an easy way to win new 

in customers and make all of their delivery 





routes more profitable. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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Most generally a Portable “Chlorine” 


Spray Sterilizer is used. In this unit 
the tank is mounted upon a two-wheel 
hand truck and moved wherever spray 
sterilizing is to be done. Compressed 
air is brought to the unit through a 
“main” air hose which may be con- 
nected by means of a Quick Detach- 
able Coupling to a compressed air 
supply pipe. 


In some cases a Stationary “Chlor- 
ine” Spray Sterilizer is used. Where 
this unit is utilized the tank is placed, 
preferably, in an approximately cen- 
tral location and the sterilizing solu- 
tion and compressed air are piped to 
the locations where spray sterilizing 
is done. Where this system is em- 
ployed water is generally piped to 
the tank. The Stationary “Chlorine” 
Spray Sterilizer has been found to be 
very satisfactory in large plants where 
it is not necessary to install an undue 
number of supply lines. Where a 
Stationary Tank is utilized, it is possi- 
ble to delegate the making up of the 
sterilizing solution to one well quali- 
fied person. 


Because where sterilizing is done 


by means of a chemical agent the bac- 
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teria are killed through the chemical 
agent coming into contact with them, 
it is recommended to users of the 
“Chlorine” Spray Sterilizer that the 
Gun be set to project a Mist (the Gun 
can also be set to deliver a Stream 
and a Fog) which will place the steril- 
izing solution directly onto and over 
all of the surface being treated and 
that a sufficient quantity of sterilizing 
solution be used to allow complete 
covering the surface. Some who em- 
ploy spray sterilizing attempt to ob- 
tain sterilization of surfaces by “fog- 
ging” with a small quantity of steriliz- 
ing solution. At the present time, the 
writer does not feel assured that “fog- 
ging,” for example, the inside of a 
product storage tank 7’ in diameter 
and 16’ long with a quart or less of 
sterilizing solution is effective in steril- 
izing the entire surface of such a tank. 
If this inside surface were completely 
covered with a gallon of sterilizing 
solution the depth of the film would 
be roughly .004”. If a quart or less 
of sterilizing solution were introduced 
into the tank and all of it were spread 
over the surface the depth of the film 
would, obviously, be very small in- 
deed. However, observation shows 





All too often the people who clean processing equipment 

cannot see properly when cleaning and cannot see what sort 

of a job they are doing. The Special Light for Cleaning was 
designed to remedy this situation. 


The Portable “Chlorine” Spray Sterilizer left, has a gun, tank, 

pressure regulating valve, etc. Note the hanging Lightweight 

Hose with attached Shut-Off Valves which never touch the floor 

and so are instantly available as well as being subject to a 
minimum of wear and tear. 


that when the sterilizing solution is de- 
livered into the tank in the form of a 
“fog,” a large part of it “hangs” in the 
air where presumably some of it may 
remain while the rest of it “drops” so 
that the quantity projected directly 
onto the surface is evidently very 
small. Hence, until it is incontroverti- 
bly demonstrated that a sterilizing so- 
lution in the form of a fog will ef- 
fectively sterilize surfaces, it would 
seem safer to use the “Chlorine” Spray 
Sterilizer as presently recommended. 
Should the effectiveness of “fogging” 
for sterilizing surfaces be conclusively 
demonstrated, or should it develop 
that it is advisable to fog the inside of 
a product storage tank as well as to 
project the sterilizing solution directly 
onto its surface, then the Gun of the 
“Chlorine” Spray Sterilizer can also 


be adjusted to deliver a fog. 


Special Light for Cleaning 


All too often the operators who 
clean processing equipment cannot 


-properly see when cleaning and cannot 


see what sort of a cleaning job they 

have done. This condition is aggra- 

vated by the fact that it is not practi- 
(Please turn to Page 90) 
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SET-ASIDE FOR 


ADVERTISING .« -- MERCHANDISING ... and 
hty ADA forces that are the industry's 
“Key to Sales.” They are being applied this year as never before 
to maintain and develop markets for MILK, CREAM, BUTTER, 
CHEESE, ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED and DRY MILK... all dairy 
products. The industry, united and determined, “provides the 
fuel” for these explosive, sales-making powers during the ADA 
Set-Aside in June The industry's goal... 100 percent Set- Asides! 


"pO IT THIS WAY 


p the “Act with ADA in June” Campaign posters in 
your plant. (2) Before June Set-Aside Period, send ADA Folders 
to all your patrons. (3) Make the ADA Advertising Set-Aside on 


all patrons through 30 days in June. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 N. Wacker Drive Blidg., “Voice of the Dairy Former” 


Bang! Bang! Bang! 
SALESMANSHIP are the mig 


(1) Put u 


Chicago 4, IMinois ® 














The VEEP rings in on June Dairy 
Month. Vice - President Barkley 
chats with Kentucky Congressman 
Frank Chelf over a glass of milk. 
The occasion was meeting of Ken- 
tucky’s June Dairy Month State 
Committee. Kentucky is carrying on 
the greatest Dairy Month campaign 
in its history. 


There cre a Million Iron Men in 
JUNE —- The Dairy Month 


HE LILACS ARE IN FULL 
Tike outside the window. The 

Memorial Day parade has brought 
out the uniforms and the flags. In the 
stores, in the magazines, and on the 
trucks the posters and the streamers 
are trumpeting the gospel of Her 
Bovine Majesty. All the signs are here. 
June is just bustin’ out all over. 


Sales managers and milk plant ope- 
rators from Portland Light to the Gol- 
den Gate are taking advantage of the 
whirlwind promotional campaign that 
is designed to build dairy sales across 
the nation. Spearheaded by the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association and the Na- 
tional Dairy Council the campaign will 
involve State and local associations in 
a full fledged attack on the sales prob- 
lem. 


The month long campaign is a well 
planned promotional project that pre- 
sents dealers with an unparalleled sales 
and goodwill opportunity. A national 
advertising schedule that embraces 
such publications as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Colliers, Look, Country 
Gentleman, and Life, is carrying the 
dairy message on a national scale. 


Thirty-eight press associations, prac- 
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tically every newspaper of any ac- 
count, and the radio and _ television 
chains are using material furnished 
them by national dairy organizations. 


Dairy Queens and Service Clubs 


At the local level service clubs such 
as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions are hav- 
ing special dairy month features. More 


than 1500, count ‘em again, 1500 





Lloyd H. Geil, Chairman of the June 
Dairy Month Committee for Public Rela- 
tions, has been in charge of developing 
the million dollar publicity campaign. 







































Junior Chamber of Commerce chap- 


ters are working with Dairy Month 
State Chairman in promoting a nation- 
wide Dairy Month Queen Contest. 
Food stores and restaurants are dis- 
playing dairy posters and point of sale 
material, at the same time featuring 
dairy products. The final gear in the 
machine and the gear that must really 
make the wheels go is the local milk 
dealer. That’s you. 

Neal D. Kelley, National Chairman 
of the Committee for Industry Partici- 
pation, points out four ways that milk 
dealers can cash in on this million 
dollar sales promotion deal. Says Mr. 
Kelley, “You can localize the campaign 
by capitalizing on the national and 
state publicity through publicity in 
your local newspapers and_ through 
programs on your local radio stations. 
You can provide plenty of display and 
point-of-sale materials for the hun- 
dreds of food outlets in your commun- 
ity. These outlets are cooperating 
through national organizations. You 
make it possible for them to highlight 
dairy foods by giving them the neces- 
sary promotional material for counters 


and walls to stimulate the buying urge 
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This exclusive Rotax assembly assures positive, 
unfailing valve operation. Its proven design over- 
comes disadvantages of ordinary electric controls. 
Precision setting of diversion point and unfailing 
operation of diversion valve are certain. Continual 
adjustment is eliminated. 





This advance-design, Foxboro-developed reset unit 
permits correct adjustment for any process condi- 
tion. It also permits close setting of top tempera- 
ture and fast stabilizing of control with minimum 
of temperature overrun and no cycling. Reset 
control for HTST pasteurizers was pioneered by 
Foxboro over 10 years ago. Its advantages are 
thoroughly proven, widely recognized. 


0.4 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Foxboro Pasteurlog Controller (left on panel), famous for its 
exclusive Rotax electrical control system, records milk temperature, 
operates diversion valve and records valve operation. Foxboro 
Model 40 Indicating Reset Controller (right) maintains exact 
pasteurizing temperature regardless of variations in raw milk tem 
perature and steam pressure. No separate steam pressure control 
needed. 


Right now is a good time to get rid of this “monkey 
doodling” . . . just to regulate a pressure valve. With 
Foxboro Stabilog Reset Control there’s no pressure 
valve to operate. This up-to-date control completely 
eliminates the pressure controller required by old- 
fashioned proportioning systems! 

What's more, Foxboro Stabilog Reset control pro- 
vides closer control of pasteurizing temperature... 
smoother daily production . .. and it eliminates need- 
less operation of the diversion valve too. For more 
than 10 years, it has been demonstrating these advan- 
tages on many leading dairy HTST pasteurizing 
installations. 

No dairy needs to be behind the times on operating 
efficiency. Learn what modern HTST pasteurizing 
control with Foxboro Stabilog Reset is doing for others 

. what it can do for you. Write for details. The 


Foxboro Company, 266 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


Instruments that 
improve product uniformity 


Take the “Acrobatics” out of 
your HTST pasteurizing 
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when Mr. and Mrs. Consumer buy 
their dairy food needs for their fami- 
lies. Dairy sales in food stores amount 
to 22 per cent of the total food vol- 
ume. Furthermore you can see that 
a June Dairy Month poster, an eye 
appealing 17 by 22 inch proposition, 
is posted in every food outlet on Main 
Street. Supplies of this material can 
be secured from National Headquar- 
National Dairy Council, 111 
North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


And finally you can urge everyone of 


ters, 


your employees to be a better sales- 


man and a_ better merchandiser of 
dairy foods during June. Your sales- 
men make direct contact with the 


homemaker who does 85 per cent of 


the buying in a home.” 


The American Dairy Association, 
focal point of the nation’s milk pro- 
ducers, looks upon June as a great 
mobilization of producers, dealers, and 
suppliers to combat “those twin in- 
dustry bugaboos—declining prices and 
rising surpluses of dairy products.” 


The Association campaigns during 
June for the funds to carry on its ex- 
tensive advertising and merchandising 
program. Recently having voted to 
increase the assessment on themselves 
to a full cent a pound on butterfat 
or its milk equivalent, members of 
the Association envisage a war chest 
of close to four million dollars by next 


year. The goal for the June set-aside 
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A couple of twins 
with an idea that 
wins. The Scotvold 
sisters of the famed 
“Ice Follies of 1950” 
are right smart ex- 
ponents of those 
products on the 
poster. Twins ap- 
peared in “Dairyville, 
U. S. A.” popular 
feature of the ice 
show. 


is a whopping $1,600,000. Accord- 
ing to Owen Richards, General Man- 
ager of the ADA, more plants and 
dairy farmers than ever before are 
“Workers in 
the field are confident that they will 
be able to attain the record $1,600,- 
000 goal,” says Mr. Richards. “This 


sum. will 


lined up for the drive. 


become the best working 
fund the industry has ever had for 
markets 


broadening the for dairy 


foods.” 


Final Set Aside Month 


Mr. Richards points out that this 
final 
when all states will be on the one 


After 


aside will be a year around activity 


particular June is the month 


month’s _ basis. June the set- 
rather than concentrated in one month. 
This new program is in accordance 
with the unanimous action taken by 


ADA 
March. 


representatives at Chicago in 


“At that time,” Richards said, “the 


industry recognized its needs for 
greater advertising and charged ADA 
with new responsibilities. A record 
June will mark our first acceptance of 
that charge. And with the completion 
of June we'll attack the year ‘round 


While it looks now like 


six to eight states will be ready to 


challenge. 


begin year ‘round set-asides by Jan- 


uary 1, 1951, we are forgetting that 


possibility now while concentrating on 


June.” 


Richards emphasized that success of 
the June drive depends on whole- 
hearted positive action by all branches 


of the industry. 


“It’s a challenge pinpointed to every 
one of us in the industry,” he said, 
“for effective all-in-one action of dairy 
farmers, processors and distributors 
working together for the good of dairy- 


ing everywhere in the nation.” 


And the goal is worthwhile, he said, 
as success in June means the greatest 
campaign ever for dairy products be- 
ginning in the fall. 


Biggest butter drive in history of 
the industry is already in the making 
he said, to join with other fall drives 
for cheese, evaporated milk and fluid 


milk. 


Major Advertising for Butter 


The big butter drive, involving an 
unusual advertising-merchandising ap- 
proach that will feature joint effort 
by four major advertisers in the food 
October-No- 


field, is scheduled for 


vember. 


“And this fall’s Cheese 
Richards promised, “will be even big- 


Festival,” 


ger and better than last year’s drive 


in which a united cheese industry 
working together on a single promo- 
tional idea made cheese selling history 
at retail levels. This year the cheese 
industry is aiming its selling efforts 
toward the new Cheese Festival next 
October to make the annual event a 
positive all-time record and a pattern 


for sales for the entire dairy industry.” 


When one stops to consider all the 
loins that have been girded and all 
the sleeves that have been rolled up 
for this June Dairy Month promotion 
one wonders how it can do anything 
but move a lot of dairy products into 
the homes of consumers. Best guess is 
that precisely such a development is 
forthcoming. To help it along and 
at the same time to help themselves 
dealers will do well to examine thei 
schedules for June and make sure that 
they have done all that they can to 
team up with the rest of the boys in 
this huge undertaking. It’s a real man 
sized extravaganza that ought to make 


the long green rustle in the cash box. 
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A Henszey Two Effect Evapo- 
rator recently installed by a 
Wisconsin milk producer in 
continuous operation up to 
20 hours per day. 
(Unretouched) 


fect EVAPORATORS 


...-your answer to increased 
efficiency and greater plant capacity 


Henszey Multiple Effect Evaporators meet the most rigid 
sanitary regulations. Cleaning of the entire unit, including 
hotwells and heaters, is completed in a simple operation with 
no manual brushing necessary. 





COMPACT — the entire evaporator with heaters (illustrated 
above) occupies only a 14 4” x 8’ space! 


EFFICIENT — saves up to 50% of steam and water require- 
ments. Henszey separator assures 99.98% recovery of milk 
solids . . . an exclusive Henszey feature! 


Automatic milk feed valves control capacities and input. 
Henszey chill rings control foam! Without question, the 
Henszey Multiple Effect Evaporator is the most advanced 
equipment for milk plants today. 


Write for descriptive bulletin. 
HENSZEY COMPANY 
DEPT. A, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Also manufacturers of Coil Type Vacuum Pans 
and Vapor or Steam Preheaters. 


Other HENSLEY Produces 





@ Continuous Blowdown 
@ Feed Water Meters 


@ Boiler Feed Regulators 
@ Indicating Flow Meters 
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Quality Chekd Enters New Field 


Well Known Association to Apply Brand Name to Milk, Butter, 
Cheese and Other Dairy Items — Ice Cream Sold in 21 States 


MODEST BUT husky youngster 
A stepped into the general dairy 
products field in April. Its 
name is the Quality Chekd Dairy 
Products Association, an association 
of independent dairy companies or- 
ganized to advertise and merchandise 
their products through the power of a 
national brand name added to the 
prestige of their local brand names. 
Like its entrance into the ice cream 
business back in 1944, Quality Chekd 
expanded this spring to include along 
with ice cream, other dairy products 
under its brand name. It is now in- 
itially selling milk, butter, cheese and 
other dairy items through independ- 
ent operators in 10 states. 


Just what the future of this new- 
comer to the dairy field will be, it is 
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too early to predict. However, if the 
progress of Quality Chekd in selling 
all dairy products parallels its prog- 
ress in the ice cream field in the past 
five years, it is apparently destined 
to become a real factor in the nation’s 
dairy business. 


Five Years of Growth 

It was just a little over five years 
ago that a small group of independent 
ice cream manufacturers banded to- 
gether to form the Quality Chekd Ice 
Cream Association in order to pool 
their advertising and merchandising 
Initial sales of this new 
brand of ice 


resources. 
cream were made in 
Today, 


Cream is being 


three mid-western | states. 
Quality Chekd Ice 
marketed in 21 states from the east 


coast to the Rockies. Only a very 


few giants of the ice cream industry 
top it in annual gallonage. 

If there is any one key to Quality 
Chekd’s Progress in the ice cream 
field, it is probably that old saying, 
“In union, there is strength.” The 
birth of the association took place in 
October, 1944, but its conception 
actually dates from 1942. In that 
year, five midwestern ice cream man- 
ufacturers met by chance at a lun- 
table. 
turned to their mutual wartime pro- 


cheon Discussion — naturally 
duction and selling problems and it 
was found that the solutions one man 
had developed could easily apply to 


the others. 


The initial discussion proved so 
stimulating and worthwhile that a 


monthly get-together was promptly 
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ADE TO MAKE YOUR JOB EASIER 


KOWTOWLS 


1 
ARE STRONG WHEN WET! 


Rock Tavern N. Y. 


Charles Lewis of e uses 


<owtowls h 
demonstrates that Kowtow 


won't pull apart eve 


ee wee ee ee 
BROWN COMPANY, Dept. K-26 I 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send samples of KOWTOWL and the 
name of nearest distributor. 


Name 





Firm Name... 


Address 





n when saturated. 


5 use KowTOWLs exactly as they would old-fashioned cloths 
and rags. But with this big, important difference . .. Kowrow is make 
the washing and massaging operations involved in the preparation of a 
herd before milking safer . . . and more practical. 

Help your suppliers produce the kind of milk you want . . . cleaner, bet- 


ter milk with lower bacteria count. Tip them off to Kowrowlts, the 
modern, practical way to prepare a herd for milking. 


By using one KowTowL1 to a cow, then discarding it, the chance of 
spreading mastitis from one cow to another during the washing opera- 
tion is eliminated. The chore of boiling, washing and sterilizing cloths 


is done away with. Dairymen save on disinfectant, too, because solutions 
stay clean much longer. KowTowts are a product of Brown Company, 
producers of Nibroc Towels for industrial use. 


Kowtowls 
For Champion 


“Brown’s Mistress Becky” Grand 
Champion Holstein at Quebec Pro- 
vincial Exposition 1949 has been 
washed with experimental Kow- 
towls for the past four years. 


KOWTOWLS 


June, 1950 
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planned. During the next two years 
there was a 100 per cent attendance 
of the five men at these informal ses- 
sions. Those participating were Irving 
B. Weber of the Sidwell Ice Cream 
Co., Iowa City, Iowa; R. P. Touton 
of the Shurtleff Ice Cream Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis.; A. R. Loomis of the Fort 
Dodge Creamery, Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
P. C. Carver of the Carver Ice Cream 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and L. T. Potter 
of the Potter Ice Cream Co., Water- 


loo, Iowa. 


On Common Ground 


informal 
that 
their individual problems of securing 


During this period of 


meetings, the five men found 
better and more effective advertising 
and display materials, of retaining 
dealer outlets through providing ac- 
tive merchandising help and of build- 
ing increased business in the coming 
postwar years were strikingly sim- 


The 


and other independent manufacturers 


ilar. question was how they 
could solve those problems and build 
business more aggressively in their re- 
spective sales territories. The answer, 
they finally decided, lay in the forma- 
tion of an association so, working to- 
gether, they could do for themselves 


what no one of them could do alone. 


of careful 
Then, at 


1944, a proposal to form 


Two years study fol- 


lowed. a meeting in Chi- 
cago, in 
association made to a 


such an was 


larger group of carefully selected 


manufacturers. Everyone at the ses- 
sion accepted the proposal and the 
Quality Chekd Ice Cream Association 


was born. 


Several important guiding  prin- 
ciples were decided upon for the new 
association, in addition to the basic 
idea of members cooperating for the 
production of outstanding advertising 
and display material, Irving B. Weber, 


Quality Chekd president, recalls. 

“First, members 
to run the association as a democratic 
organization in which all had a voice,” 
he said. 


were themselves 


“Second, each member was 
to have exclusive use of the associ- 
ation’s advertising material and serv- 
ices in his own sales territory. Third, 
member firms’ identities were to be 
local brand 


and names 


preserved 
strengthened by the addition of a uni- 
form national brand name, Quality 
Chekd. Thus members products were 


to be labeled with both the individual 
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AD-MEN AND COWS 


Along Ad Alley: Sometimes a 
guy can be too suspicious. .. . 
Like the time we met Fred Sta- 
kel, of the Brown Co. (pulp and 
paper) in the B&O club car on 
the way to the ANA’s confab at 
Hot Springs. His outfit happens 
to make paper towels and pretty 
soon he was sounding off about 
a newly-discovered market for 
the product—personal towels for 


. . . Well, it sounded like 


a good gag and since we were a 


COWS. 


bit tired, we didn’t want our leg 


pulled. But Brown Co. is pro- 


ducing “Kowtowls” and next 
month, via Alley & Richards, the 
ad-tooting will start. . . . Re- 


search has convinced the com- 
pany that farmers are taking a 
keen interest in the new product 
for three reasons: (1) the single- 
service paper towel aids in pro- 
duction of cleaner milk, which 
means a better price; (2) it prom- 
ises to reduce the $600,000,000 


loss suffer 


dairymen now 
through bovine mastitis; (3) it 
eliminates time spent in laund- 
ering and sterilizing cloth towels. 


. . . What next, we ask! 


From N. Y. World Telegram 











firm name and the association brand 
name, as ‘John Doe’s Quality Chekd 
Ice Cream.’ 


“The final important point was em- 
phasis on quality of product in order 
to strive for the best ice cream pos- 
sible to produce,” Weber said. “For 
this purpose we selected a nationally 
known independent dairy laboratory 
and set up quality standards for mem- 
bers’ products which were to be—and 
have been—checked periodically by 
the laboratory. This is where the name 
of our association actually came from,” 
he pointed out. 


and Minnesota 
were the states where Quality Chekd 
Ice Cream was sold at the time of the 


the half 


lowa, Wisconsin 


Association’s founding. In 


decade 


since, Arizona, Colorado, I- 
linois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, New Mexico, New York, 


North Dakota, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, South Carolina, Tennessee and 


Virginia have been added to the sales 


territory and the manufacturer-mem- 


bers now number 52. 


Annual gallon- 
age currently sold under the Quality 


Chekd label 


among the top half-dozen ice cream 


puts the association 


producers of the nation. 


From the very beginning, long- 
range thinking of members was to ex- 
pand association activities to include 
all dairy products. Ice cream, which 
had been the topic of discussion at 
that original luncheon meeting of the 
five manufacturers back in 1942, was 
the product upon which the new asso- 


ciation decided to concentrate at first, 


A Year of Study 


Expansion seemed a practicality in 
the fall of 1948. 


cordingly named to study the situation 


A committee was ac- 


and develop a suitable Quality Chekd 


program for milk, butter, cheese, 
cream, cottage cheese and other dairy 
products. After a vear of intensive 


work, the program was completed late 
in 1949. Preparation of necessary ad- 
vertising, display and promotional ma- 
terial was then begun by the organi- 
zation’s advertising agency, Campbell- 
Mithun, Inc., Chicago. Materials were 
shipped to participating members last 
spring and the association formally 
entered the general dairy products 
field on April Ist. 


Chairman of the committee which 
developed the dairy products program 
was W. Fred Atkinson, chairman of 
the Ideal Pure Milk Co., Evansville, 
Indiana. Committee members were: 
Don Kellum, Ballard Ice Cream Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana; George Stueber, 
Stueber Dairy Company, Wausau, 
P. Touton, Shurtleff Ice 
Cream Co., Janesville, Wisconsin; Gar 
Wagner, McDonald Cooperative Dairy 
Co., Flint, Ralph 
Thompson, Thompson Dairy Co., Sey- 


Wisconsin; R. 


Michigan, and J. 


mour, Indiana. 


Quality Chekd Members are furn- 
ished with complete month-by-month 
advertising and display materials for 
both ice cream and other dairy prod- 
ucts. The older ice 


cream pre gram 


includes such items as full color 
monthly flavor posters, monthly special 
item posters, soda and sundae display 
pieces for fountain accounts, window 
displays, fire-sale banners, food pos- 
ters and streamers, fountain menus, 
weatherized truck posters, gummed 


price stickers and a complete series 
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THESE ARE THE PLAIN FACTS 


mo Aol 


COLD MILK 
SEPARATOR 


@ Holds its skimming efficiency constantly 
every minute it is running. 


@ Skims 40° milk effectively without ‘‘modi- 
fied pre-heat’’ and without clogging. 


@ Produces up to 40% cream, and lower than 
10% cream as desired, with equal efficiency 
of skimming. 





@ Same high skimming efficiency regardless 
of the fat content of the incoming milk. 





Such features* are the result of a specially 
designed bowl developed by The Sharples 
Corporation exclusively for cold milk separa- 
tion. This is not an adaptation of the hot milk 
machine, but is a completely new engineering 
design. You can depend on the Sharples per- 
formance guarantee. 


SEE YOUR SHARPLES DEALER TODAY 
OR WRITE US DIRECT 





; 
' 


' "Patents applied for 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 
2300 Westmoreland Street + Philadelphia 40, Penna. 


\ — r 


leiry division 





Sold and serviced by reliable dealers everywhere 
One quality, the best buy . .. SHARPLES 
-+. completely stainless metal construction 





















L. P. Dallaire, owner of Rouyn’s Laiterie 
Dallaire Dairy, figured out a way to bring a favorite 
sport and a favorite food together. Instead of 
icing the milk he promoted the idea of milking the 
ice. Picture shows Mr. Dallaire, at left, with friends 
beside tank shaned like a milk bottle that is used to 
spray the ice at the Rouyn Forum. Tank is filled 
with water and gives new surface to ice between 
periods of the hockey games. Mr. Dallaire says that 
since this picture was taken another tank made in 
the shane of a brick of ice cream has been acquired. 
With Mr. Dallaire in the picture are N. E. Lariviere, 
President of the Rouanda Athletic Association, J. P. 
Matte, manager of the Forum and secretary of the 
Association, and C. E. Elliott, Toronto, Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation. 








of newspaper mats and radio spots 
for each special flavor and feature 
item the year around. 


For the milk, butter, cheese and 
other dairy products division there 
are monthly newspaper ad mats and 
radio spot announcements, complete 
sets of monthly store posters, weather- 
ized truck posters, milk bottle collars, 
receipe folders and order cards. 

As is the case with product cartons, 
all advertising and display material is 
designed to feature prominently the 
local brand name and strengthen it 
with the national brand name, Quality 
Chekd. The various pieces are spec- 
cially imprinted with the signature or 
name of each firm and to all appear- 
ances are the firm’s own personal ma- 
terial, although more elaborate than 
any one manufacturer could produce 
for himself. 


Permanent Staff 


Another step in the growth of Qual- 
ity Chekd was the creation in 1949 of 
a permanent full-time association staff 
which could service the growing list 
of members more adequately. Head- 
ing the staff as managing director is 
Harlie F. Zimmerman who supervised 
yet another advance for the group 
with the opening of a headquarters 
office in centrally located Chicago, 
Illinois, last year. In keeping with the 
association's emphasis on merchandis- 
ing, an experienced merchandising di- 
rector was also added to the staff to 
work closely with all members and 
assist with their promotional and sell- 


ing problems whenever requested. 
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Conscientious and consistent use of 
Quality Chekd advertising, display 
materials and selling techniques has 
produced excellent business increases 
for members, according to managing 
director Zimmerman. The McDonald 
Cooperative Dairy Company of Flint, 
Michigan, for example, reported an 
increase of over seven per cent for 
the first quarter of 1950 as compared 
with the first quarter of 1949, he said. 
During this same time, the ice cream 
industry of the country as a whole 
reported only a six-tenths of one per 
cent increase over the first quarter of 
last year. 

A new Quality Chekd member in 
the East, Birtcherd Dairy, Inc. of 
Norfolk, Virginia, reported an increase 
of over 17 per cent for the first quarter 
of this year over last, Zimmerman said. 
To cover experience in the West as 
well, he said that an increase of more 
than 19 ver cent was reported by the 
Darrow Ice Cream Company, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, for the first 
quarter of 1950 over the same period 
of last year. 

Zimmerman also told about a special 
test of the effects of Quality Chekd 
store merchandising which was made 
in a selected group of 23 stores in one 
state last year. No Quality Chekd 
point-of-purchase merchandising or 
display had been carried on in these 
stores the year before. Then, for six 
months of 1949, they were heavily 
and consistently serviced with point- 
of-purchase display material. All stores 
showed strong sales increases, ranging 


as high as 33 per cent in one month 


when the overall state ice cream pro- 
duction average was down 15 per cent. 


“We naturally feel that we produce 
the best possible ice cream advertis- 
ing and display material,” Zimmerman 
said. “Beyond that, however, we make 
every effort to show members how and 
where to use it most effectively be- 
cause the best display material is no 
good if it’s not used properly and 
consistently. That’s the same approach 
we're taking on our general dairy prod- 
ucts program and we feel that before 
long we will have a similar success 
story of production and sales increases 
on Quality Chekd Milk, Butter, and 


Cheese.” 


“Growing into a giant just for the 
sake of being big is not our real aim,” 
Quality Chekd president Irving Weber 
cautioned. “The ultimate goal of the 
association is to grow to a size that 
will make it economically possible for 
independent dairy and ice cream man- 
ufacturers to undertake a continuous 
and aggressive national advertising 
campaign in national magazines, radio 
and television. Through this means 
our members will have the benefits of 
selling their local brands through the 
strength of a nationally advertised 
brand name. However, we never want 
to grow to a size that might even re- 
motely take the “quality” out of Qual- 
ity Chekd,” Weber said. “Our most 
fundamental objective is adherence to 
top quality in our members’ products 
as well as in local advertising and 


display materials.” 
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It’s Not Too Late! 





You can still get in on the 


great Sealright 


ee 99 


Eyedentification Contest 















Still another eye-catching full page ad in Collier’s 
Magazine has been scheduled to kick off the second 
big Sealright Movie Star “Eyedentification” Contest! 
On July 29 the ad shown above will go into more than 
3,000,000 homes across the country—many of them 


belonging to your customers and potential customers. 


This giant $10,000.00 contest is a wonderful sales- 
builder for dairies everywhere. Official entry blanks, 
newspaper mats, radio spots, bottle collars, and other 


point of sale pieces are ready to go to work for you. 


You can make this terrific national contest YOUR 


OWN contest locally by using this material. Your 


Sealright 


“SEALON” MILK BOTTLE HOODS 





h 





_ 

4 

— 
- 


f 


dealers will have one more strong selling feature to 
talk about, your customers will know that you be- 
lieve in the quality and purity of your milk because 
you protect the pouring surfaces of your bottles with 
Sealon Hood Closures, and YOUR contest will have 


the prestige of national advertising behind it. 


If you want a sure-fire way to increase your sales of 
Sealon hooded milk, write Sealright immediately 
for the special Contest Kit. And if you’re not a 
Sealon user, write us anyway. Don’t miss out on this 
powerful sales-stimulating promotion! 


I would like to have all the facts on Sealright’s 
1950 Movie Star “Eyedentification” Contest. 


NAME 
COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS 


Se ee 


SEALRIGHT Co., INc., Fulton, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kansas; Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
CANADIAN SEALRIGHT Co., Ltp., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 


June, 1950 
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This type of display material is used by dairies to promote their 

cottage cheese sales in the Bascal tumblers. The material shows 

the different colors of the containers which this reproduction 

does not do. Containers with a zing have been important 
factors in rising cottage cheese sales. 
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CAN'T CHIP. CAN'T BREAK 
* ODORLESS, TASTELESS, NON-RUSTING 
SHINE WITHOUT POLISHING 
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Another container that has proved very popular, particularly 

on the west coast has been these Cinderella tumblers. The 

tumblers are put out by the Owens-illinois Glass Company and 

make use of the Walt Disney interpretation of the famous story. 
The pictures on the tumblers are in color. 


LOVE THAT COTTAGE CHEESE 


STARTLING 360,000 pounds of 
A cottage cheese sold in a seven 

and a half month period, over 
and above their ordinary cottage 
cheese sales, is the remarkable record 
established by thirteen dairies in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. They didn’t do it 
with mirrors, they did it with tumb- 


lers. 


The gimmick is simple. The dairies 
packaged their cheese in 10-ounce 
colored aluminum tumblers. The 
tumblers come in sets of eight, each 
tumbler a different color. After the 
cheese has been consumed the house- 
wife has a really attractive tumbler. 
When she has acquired the full set 
of eight tumblers she has something 
that retails in gift shops and depart- 


ment stores for six to ten dollars. 


“Men seldom make passes at girls 
who wear glasses,” was Dorothy 
Parker's famous observation on pack- 
aging. The truth of the maxim is sup- 
ported by the experience of countless 
products. The use of these tumblers 
as a cheese sales device is another 
demonstration of the supreme import- 


ance of good packaging. 


Flowers use color and perfume to 
attract attention. Women use lipstick, 
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finger nail polish, Hattie Carnegie, 
and a dash of One Night In Paris. 
You can even buy toilet tissue in 
pastel shades that will match the color 
scheme in your bathroom. It may not 
make much sense but it certainly does 
attract the customers. Some dairymen 
may argue “We're in the dairy busi- 
ness not in the gift shop business.” 
Che position does have some merit 
However, the cheese has to be put into 
something and, other things being 
equal, it doesn’t matter a great deal 
whether the cheese is packaged in an 
old shoe or a gold plated snuff box, as 
long as it sells cheese. According to 
the reports from Indianapolis this 
tumbler idea is hotter than a leather 
seat in Arizona. 


Popular Gift Shop Item 

The tumblers are known as colored 
anodized aluminum tumblers. They 
have been in great demand through 
gift shops for the past two or thre¢ 
years in spite of their relatively high 
cost. They retail at a dollar to a dol- 
lar and a half each although there are 
more inexpensive variations that sell 
for as low as seventy-six cents. On the 
other hand tumblers of this type can 
be found that put the bite on for fom 


bucks. 


The tumbler used in Indianapolis is 
the Bascal tumbler, made by the 
Econ-O-Seal Company. The tumblers 
are made of aluminum, anodized, and 
then colored by an electro-chemical 
process that seals the colors in the 
metal permanently. After being filled 
with cheese the tumblers are capped 
with a printed aluminum seal. 


The tumblers cost the dairies twen- 
ty-seven cents apiece. When filled 
with ten ounces of cottage cheese the 
entire package is sold by the dairies 
for an average of forty-nine cents. 
That figures out at twenty-two cents 
for ten ounces of cheese or just a hair 


over thirty-five cents a pound. 


The statistics on the Indianapolis 
experience tell a surprising — story. 
There are approximately 430,000 peo- 
ple in city. A total of 575,488 tum- 
lers of cottage cheese were sold by 
the thirteen dairies from November 
to June. Breaking that figure down 
it means one and a third containers of 
cheese to every man, woman, and 


child in the city. 


The boom started when one dairy 
in Indianapolis stuck its toe gingerly 


Please Turn to Page 86 
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HOW TO GET BETTER BOTTLE WASHINGININEAWER COST... 


DIVERSEY 
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ical 
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led 3 Pe Diversey Relion is the practical, economical, surpris- 
red ‘pn it ingly efficient approach to the routine washing of bottles! 
Any basis of comparison proves the outstanding super 

en- ority of Relion ... proves that it gives you clean 
led i sparkling clean bottles at lower cost every time! 
the Your Diversey D-Man will be pleased to show the 
re i 
les remarkable bottle washing efficiency Relion assures! 
-. Let him show you the difference on your own bottle 
nts | washing operation. There is no obligation for this 
_ , D-Man service. Investigate today 
lis 
ry. 
PO- 
m- 
by CALL YOUR DIVERSEY D-MAN TODAY 
1 He's prepared to give you expert advice on all sanitation 
wn senwiers and insect control operations. 

A 
ot Seng po 
nd 

THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
1820 Roscoe Street * Chicago 13, Illinois 
ir : ‘ 
: In Canada: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 
Ww June, 1950 A? 











In the fast competition for a share in the 53 billion dollars that 
is the nation’s annual food bill the dairy industry is not doing enough, 
says Mr. Kelley. As a result the industry is faced with a problem in 
surplus, when supply might easily have remained the post war prob- 
lem as it is with automobiles and housing. In this article Mr. Kelley 





suggests a remedy. 














NEAL D. KELLEY 


SALES ARE MADE -- NOT BORN 


MERICA’S FOOD BILL IS 
A now running around $53 billion 

a year or nearly 30 cents out of 
every dollar spent by the consumer. 
More than 50% of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States derives its in- 
come from the production, processing, 
handling and distribution of food. We 
are indeed a nation of “eaters,” even 
though it is claimed by agents that if 
we were all “well-fed,” it would re- 
quire two billion more pints of milk 
a year, in addition to more meat, more 
eggs and other foods. 

This is the picture of our present 
food market. By 1960, it is estimated 
that our 160 million consumers will 
spend around $60 billion for food out 
of their average income of $4,000 per 
The future food market of the 
nation seems even brighter and more 


year. 


challenging than today’s. 


What is the dairy industry doing 
now to get its share of today’s food 
dollar? What plans has the dairy in- 
dustry for getting its share of the $60 
billion food market in 1960? 


Not Doing Enough 


A quick look at the competitive pic- 
ture indicates that whatever the dairy 


industry is doing today it is not suf- 
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By NEAL D. KELLEY 
National Dairy Council 


Since 1940, 


dairy products have gained only 4% 


ficient to hold its own. 


in volume of sales (by weight) as com- 
pared to 13% for fresh produce, 17% 
for meats, 32% tor eggs and poultry 
and 45% for packaged produce. On a 
per capita basis, the sales record by 
weight is even more serious and sig- 
nificant. Dairy sales are off 5%, while 
fresh produce is up 2%, meat up 6%, 
eggs and poultry up 18% and pack- 
aged produce up 31%. 

To me, this indicates very clearly 
that the dairy industry has not met 
the competition of other foods in its 
sales and merchandising programs. It 
has missed the boat in its unques- 
tioned advantages and sales opportun- 
ities. It has failed to see the competi- 
tion outside its gates, and has been 
too concerned and too busy over in- 
dividual problems to mobilize _ its 
forces for united sales action. As.a 
result, the industry is faced with the 
problem of a surplus, when supply 
might easily have remained the post 
war problem, as it is with automobiles 


and housing. 


The following advertising expendi- 
1948 might be a 


clue to the sales position of dairy 


tures in the yea: 


foods in the competitive market today: 


Butter $516.500 
Milk $1.400.000 
lce cream $1,670,000 


Oleomargarine $6,600,000 
Coffee and tea 


Soft drinks 


$16,400,000 


$12,200,000 

The elementary answer to this chal- 
lenge is, “Sure, competition can afford 
these big sales budgets; look at the 
profit on each sale.” The only answer 
I have for that reasoning is that doctor 
bills aren't usually paid out of profits. 


The World Is Our Oyster 


To offset the profit advantage of 
certain competitive foods, dairy foods 
have the world as their oyster. First, 
the present 150 million Americans 
were all born milk customers. Three 
handed _ the 


dairy industry each year on a silver 


million new babies are 
platter. Second, no other food on 
earth has so much support as milk to 
establish and promote its essentiality. 
The forces of government, of health 
officials, of schools, and of consumer 
group leaders all proclaim milk as a 
the daily diet of 
woman and child. Such priceless pro- 


“must” in man, 
motion cannot be bought; and yet the 
dairy industry is the beneficiary of 
such support, thanks to 35 years of 
Dairy Council work. In this respect 
the dairy industry is the envy of every 


food industry in America. Third, the 
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by getting ‘em in the thirst place! 


URING the summer months, even the Es- 
D kimos shed their furs and mop their 
brows. Yes, everywhere people get hot — and 
that means they get plenty thirsty, too! It’s 
the time of year when chocolate milk ‘'steadies”’ 
can be made in wholesale lots. So, follow the 
crowds to the beaches, to the tennis courts, to 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CO. y 


Hillside, N. J. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


June, 1950 





Put your chocolate milk sales in first place 


the parks and the playgrounds. Follow ‘em 
with chocolate milk made more delicious with 
Johnston non-settling Dairy Powder—the pow- 
der that gives your milk a full, rich chocolate 
flavor that never varies. Put thirst to work for 
you—it can be your greatest salesman! For de- 
tails—see your Johnston representative /oday. 
























WILL THE DAIRY INDUSTRY GET ITS SHARE? 

















dairy industry has capable, well estab- 
lished, strong organizations to meet 
every need. Whether that need is re- 
search, education, merchandising, ad- 
vertising, public relations, economic 
or legislative service, a well equipped 
trade association, a sales or educa- 
tional agency is on the job, subject to 
beck and call. 

Perhaps all these blessings weaken 
rather than strengthen the dairy in- 
dustry. Perhaps the hard road would 
toughen our sinews and teach us that 
SALES ARE MADE — NOT BORN. 
Perhaps we need sweat and blood and 
tears to arouse our fighting fever; and 
above all else, to drive into our con- 
sciousness the eternal truth that even 
in the dairy industry, “we are our 
brother's keeper.” 

Added to the inborn sales advant- 
ages of dairy foods are manifold sales 
opportunities. The appetite of Amer- 
ica has been sharpened to the all-time 
high. The per capita consumption of 
all food in the U. S. in 1948 was 1581 
pounds. Due to the record purchas- 
ing power and the fact that people 
are more selective in their food pur- 
chases, and thanks to a long term 
process in nutrition education, dairy 
foods provide the greatest sales po- 
tential of any food on the market. 


Food Store Traffic Builder 
Food stores know that dairy foods 


attract customers because the public 
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has been educated to their essentiality 
and their value. They know that cus- 
tomers come into the store with milk 
and butter on their shopping lists. 
They know that dairy foods sell re- 
lated items. They know that dairy 
product sales account for an average 
of 22% of their total sales volume. 
And considering the fact that there 
are about 3000 different items in a 
good food store and that the total 
national food store volume is around 
$30.5 billion annually, the dairy in- 
dustry is not entirely left out in the 
cold. 


Records show, however, that where 
alert dairy industry merchandisers co- 
operate with food stores and other re- 
tail outlets, providing properly pack- 
aged merchandise, attractive sales 
helps and quality products, dairy sales 
account for as much as 30% of the 
total store volume. This is particularly 


true during June DAIRY MONTH. 


Speaking of June DAIRY MONTH, 
I have had the privilege to watch this 
campaign grow into what is now the 
biggest and the richest sales oppor- 
tunity in the entire food industry. 


What other food promotion has the 
endorsement of official Washington 
year after year? What other food sales 
event has the governors of more than 
30 states proclaiming it an official cel- 
ebration? What other food campaign 
can you name that has the railroads, 


the hundreds of variety stores, the 
restaurant associations, the food and 
drug chains and the thousands of in- 
dependent retail outlets all eager and 
anxious to participate and lend their 
mighty force to its success? What 
other industry enjoys a more whole- 
some and generous cooperation from 
magazines, press and radio, where 
millions of good words are written and 
spoken in behalf of dairy foods and 
the dairy industry? 


Will Move Mountains 

For many weeks now, phones have 
been ringing at DAIRY MONTH 
Headquarters; telegrams and _ letters 
have been rolling in from food groups, 
fountain and restaurant organizations, 
all pledging their merchandising 
strength and sales action to push dairy 
products this coming June. 

What is all this worth to the dairy 
industry? What is it worth to you as 
a member of this great industry? What 
are you doing to help make DAIRY 
MONTH more of a sales and mer- 
chandising success in your own mar- 
ket, with your own customers? What 
are your plans for capitalizing on this 
immediate opportunity in June? 


Equally important to immediate op- 
portunity is tomorrow’s market, which 
is just around the corner. What is the 
dairy industry doing now to pre-sell 
tomorrow's market? Today’s sales sit- 
uation was created yesterday, just as 
tomorrow’s is being shaped today. 


If dairy foods are to hold their own 
and get their rightful share of the $60 
billion food budget in 1960, foresight, 
wise planning and action are needed 
TODAY. This calls for immediate 
product research to dig out new facts 
on which to build sales appeal. It 
calls for continuous education to put 
both new and old established facts 
into the hands of influential leaders, 
who will carry the story and convic- 
tion to the masses. It calls for the 
know-how and a program in which 
the language of group leaders is un- 
derstood and spoken. 

All this takes vision and leadership 
of the highest order; but surely the 
American dairy industry, with its 10 
billion dollar annual sales volume and 
its boundless potential of billions more, 
can afford and produce this vision and 
leadership. “The harvest truly is plen- 
teous, but the labourers are few”; and 


sales are made, not born. 
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| take the Hand sida 
Pre-engineered parts make it easy to 

. ‘an l sclay wan ctle Siena tom 

| out of Handing. rr 

| | SAVE MAN-HOURS AND MONEY rh nh lnerby eed tinge 

| { deteriorate in appearance. 


welding. Sturdy, rust-resisting, all- 

galvanized steel parts such as the 

side frames and channel sections are 
The costliest—and least efficient—way to move cases, cans, Simple, One-Piece Chain Link 
or cartons is by hand. This is true in all plants, large or — . , ae : : 
a a h 3 ‘A Eliminates pins, rivets and connecting links. Various chain 
small. Not only does it increase the cost of HANDIling, it combinations are quickly assembled — without tools. These 
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- can slow up movement at every vital point . . . create bottle- one-piece manganese steel links are forged for strength and 
{ necks throughout your plant. The unique Hi-Flex provides durability . . . easy to clean, free from dirt-trapping pockets. 
5 the simplest yet most efficient solution to your HANDling This patented chain 
. problems! This modern, sanitary conveyor offers you long- _ gives an adequate, 
lived, trouble-free service with important savings in time _stablecarrying plat- 
5 and labor costs... with such exclusive features as these: form and brings 
g high flexibility to 
y your HANDling op- 


erations. 
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As your plant grows, HANDling needs Hi-Flex units that will give you the Hi-Flex con- 

” change; Hi-Flex is easily adapted to the veyor best suited to your plant. Ask your Cherry- 

c- new layout—without losing your original Burrell representative to make the arrangements 

he investment. Precision-built, Hi-Flex units for a meeting soon. 
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Drugs, Mastitis and Acid Starters | 


By W. A. KRIENKE 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE DAIRY INDUSTRY has been 
Baoa that penicillin in milk, as 

a result of its use in the treatment 
of cows having mastitis, may be 
responsible for slow acid production 
and in some cases complete failures 
in the manufacture of buttermilk, 
cheese and other fermented dairy 
products. In seeking relief from this 
situation the question was soon raised: 
“What about substituting another one 
of the new drugs for penicillin in treat- 
ing mastitis and thereby correcting the 
condition?” 

After consultnig with veterinarians 
it was established that sulfamethazine 
and aureomycin, in addition to peni- 
cillin, are perhaps the most commonly 
used drugs of those recently made 
available for the treatment of mastitis. 
Sulfamethazine, which is 2-4" amino- 
benzene sulfaphonylamino—4 : 6 di- 
methylpyrimidine, is infused into the 
emptied infected quarter, by way of 
the teat opening, at the rate of 50 ml. 
of a 25 percent solution immediately 
following a dose of the ointment base 
penicillin (75,000 or 100,000 units), 
administered in a similar manner. Its 
purpose is twofold; to serve as a germ 
killer and to assist in distributing the 
penicillin to all of the infected area of 
the quarter. Aureomycin has been 
made available recently in the oint- 
ment-base preparation for mastitis 
treatment and is infused through the 
teat opening at the rate of one tube 
per quarter (200 mg. aureomycin hy- 
drochloride per tube). 


Katznelson and Hood (5) have re- 
ported that penicillin, streptomycin, 
aureomycin, chloromycetin, subtilin 
and bacitracin had inhibiting effects 
on acid production in milk by a mixed 
strain culture and stated, “penicillin 
is the most active substance, with 
aureomycin and subtilin equal in re- 


gard to dilutions giving complete in- 
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hibition of growth.” Chloromycetin 
and bacitracin appeared to be least 
active of the six materials, according 
to their results. These studies were 
limited to additions of these materials 
to milk and did not include milk from 


treated cows. 


Experimental 


Sulfamethazine was added to raw 
milk known to be free of “drugs.” Di- 
lutions were made with more “drug- 
free” milk to give a range of sulfame- 
thazine in a group of samples. After 
each of the prepared samples and a 
control sample had been divided into 
four portions, different heat treatments 
were applied. Subsequent to tempera- 
ture adjustment at 70°F. one percent 
of active, freshly prepared buttermilk 


culture was inoculated into each sam- 





ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 


The other day a dairyman 
friend of ours encountered a 
colleague he had not seen for a 
number of years. The two old 
cronies were delighted to see 
each other and adjourned to a 
nearby pub to bring each othe: 
up to date. The conversation 
turned on family matters and 
our friend’s friend revealed that 
his daughter had recently pre- 
sented him with a grandson. 


“How time flies,” was ow 
friend’s clever rejoinder. “Gosh, 
it seems as though it was yester- 
day she was born. I thought she 
was still in junior high school. 
Makes you feel old, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, no it doesn’t.” our 
friend’s friend said. “Being a 
grandfather doesn’t bother me at 
all. I only feel old when I think 
that I’m married to a_ grand- 
mother.” 











ple. Following thorough mixing, 173 
ml. portions were transferred to screy 
top test tubes, the entire group incv- 
bated at 70°F. and one tube repre. 
senting each sample removed for acid- 
itv determinations at progressiy, 
stages for the duration of the incuba- 
tion period. A similar procedure was 
followed in the performance of the 
two phase aureomycin experiments 
Phase one consisted of additions of 
aureomycin to “drug-free” milk and 
phase two consisted of dilutions of 
milk from aureomycin treated cows 
with “drug-free” milk. 


Among the several additional phases 
of the penicillin investigation was the 
one that embraced a study of the en- 
zyme penicillinase and its property of 
destroying or inactivating penicillin 
Since the problem of suitable tests for 
penicillin and the other drugs used in 
these studies presented itself, this 
matter was investigated also. 


Discussion of Results 


The results of the sulfamethazine 
study show that, whether unheated or 
heated (143°F. for 30 minutes, 190°F. 
for 60 minutes, or 241°F. for 15 min- 
utes) milk containing 5.0 ml. of a 25 
percent solution of sulfamethazine per 
100 ml. of milk, acid production at 
the end of 18 hours of incubation at 
70°F. by a one percent inoculation ol 
a buttermilk culture was practically 
nil. When the drug was present in 
the amount of 1.0 ml. (25 percent so- 
lution) per 100 ml. of milk there was 
some acid development, which in the 
milk pasteurized at 143°F. for 30 min- 
utes was only slightly above 0.35 per- 
cent titratable acidity. A further re- 
duction to 0.1 ml. (25 percent solu- 
tion) per 100 ml. of milk permitted 
acid development to 0.46 percent dur- 


ing the same period of incubation as 
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BOTTLES 






-°- THE CUMBERLAND CASE 


Cumberland Case cradles every bottle ina specially de- 
signed steel wire basket. The flexibility of this basket 
and the accurate spacing of its partition bars greatly 
reduce chances for bottle breakage or chipping. 

Selected hard wood siding also protects bottles. The 
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strong slats absorb shock, at the same time stand up 
under roughest treatment. 

The use of both wire and wood in a Cumberland Case 
gives it a combined strength and resiliency which insures 
safest delivery of milk in glass bottles. 


There is a Cumberland Case for every requirement. See 
your jobber or write us direct for descriptive literature. 


CUMBERLAND 


CASE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


@ CUMBERLAND CASES CARRY MORE MILK MORE MILES 
PER DOLLAR INVESTED 






GENERAL UTILITY 


DAIRY PRODUCTS DOOR STEP 


MILK BOX 
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compared to 0.71 percent for the con- 
trol. 

These results show the inhibiting 
effects of relatively low concentration 
of sulfamethazine in milk on acid 
production by buttermilk cultures and 
serve to emphasize the necessity of 
eliminating milk containing this drug 
from the supply to be used for cul- 
tures and fermented dairy products. 
Coupled with a large dose of peni- 
cillin, as it is when used in mastitis 
treatments, the milk from a single cow 
so treated can render unfit for fer- 
mented dairy products far more than 
the milk of 80 untreated cows reported 


in the penicillin study. 
Aureomycin 
Phase one: aureomycin added to 
milk. At incubation temperatures of 
70°F. and of 95 


tically no acid production at the end 


F. there was prac- 


of 18 hours and 7 hours, respectively, 
when the milk contained 0.0005 mg. 
of aureomycin hydrochloride per mil- 
liliter of milk and the “drug-contain- 
ing” milk had been pasteurized at 
143°F. for 30 minutes and cooled to 
the appropriate incubation tempera- 
ture before being inoculated with one 
percent and three percent, 
’ buttermilk culture. 
When the concentration of the “drug” 


respec- 
tively, of active 
was reduced to one tenth the previ- 
ous amount (0.00005 mg. per milli- 
liter of milk) at both incubation tem- 
peratures acid production was nearly 
normal as compared to that of the 
At the 95°F. incu- 


bation temperature a sample contain- 


control samples. 


ing a concentration of the aureomycin 
hydrochloride nearly mid-way _ be- 
tween the other two concentrations re- 
sulted in acid production that was 
appreciable but considerably less than 
that of the control. 

If all the aureomycin from a single 
infusion (200 mg. aureomycin hydro- 
chloride) would be made available in 
calculations will 


milk at one time, 


show the amount to be sufficient to 
inhibit acid production almost com- 
1,000 pounds of 


same quantity would seri- 


pletely in nearly 
milk. The 
ously retard acid production in ap- 
1,400 milk 


conditions similar to those in 


proximately pounds of 
undet 
this experiment. 

Phase two: milk from aureomycin 
treated cows. The milk of five cows 
was included in this study. Milk pro- 
duction varied from about 4 to 16 
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MIXERS MIX WORK, FUN 

At the last meeting of the Chi- 
cago Dairy Mixers final plans 
were laid for the annual summer 
It will 
be held at the Rolling Green 


outing and golf party. 
Country Club again this year 
due to the fine reception re- 
ceived from the guests last year. 
At the last party the Dairy Mix- 
ers had a clown, “Cocoa,” on the 
first tee, who heckled everyone 
who drove off. Out of 200 golf- 
ers only a very few were able 
to hit the ball down the fairway 
due to the gun fire, cow bells, 
and various stunts of “Cocoa.” 
This year the golf Committee 
Chairman, Bob Nelson of Johns- 
ton Chocolate Company, prom- 
ises more and different enter- 
tainment. Mr. Nelson states that 
his committee has come up with 
new and unusual ideas which 
should produce a golt party that 
will be remembered for a long 
time. 

The Chicago Dairy Mixers 
also elected to send out con- 
gratulatory letters to persons in 
the Ice Cream and Dairy Indus- 
try who have made a recent 
change in position to let them 
know that we are wishing them 
the best in their’ new job. 








pounds per milking for the different 
The milk of three of the five 
cows contained sufficient aureomycin 


COWS. 


twelve milkings after treatment (cows 
were milked regularly twice daily) to 
retard acid production considerably 
(about 0.45 per cent as compared to 
0.60 percent for the control) when 
incubated six 95°F. One 
of the lowest milk 
producer, another was considerably 


hours at 


cows was the 


higher (about 15 pounds per milking) 
and the other produced about 10 
pounds per milking. When one per- 
cent of the milk from the first milk- 
ing after treatment was combined 
with 99 percent “drug-free” milk the 
results for each of the five cows 
showed practically complete inhibition 
of acid production. In most instances 
the mixtures containing 10 percent of 
milk from treated cows and 90 per- 
cent “drug-free” milk did not favor 
acid development approaching that of 
the control samples until the sixth 
milking after treatment and milk from 
three of the cows did not favor acid 
production approaching that of the 
control when mixed with 75 percent 
“drug-free” milk until the tenth milk- 
ing after the aureomycin treatment. 
It should be emphasized that all sam- 
ples were pasteurized at 143°F. for 
30 minutes and if there was any de- 
struction of aureomycin the loss in 
potency must have been very insig- 
nificant. 








“WONDER WHY A GUY FOOLS AROUND WITH A DANGEROUS JOB LIKE THAT?” 
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“A MAINSTAY” 


Says Walker-Gordon 





“Based on eight years of experience in using this 
(Electro-Pure) equipment,” writes the Walker- 
Gordon Laboratories in the recent letter repro- 
duced above, ‘““we have never been inconven- 
ienced by a moment of failure on the part of 
the machine to perform its function in any 
particular. It has been a mainstay in safeguarding 
the quality and reputation of Walker-Gordon 
Certified Milk in New England throughout the 
period it has been in use at our laboratories...” 


“If” (concludes the letter) “we later find 
need in the course of expansion or replace- 
ment of the equipment, our first choice 
based on the satisfactory experience referred 
to would be your Electro-Pure equipment.” 


E lectro-Pure PASTEURIZERS 









“ 


The Electro-Pure all-electric, short-time Pasteurizer that has 
been a mainstay for many years in the famous Walker- 
Gordon Laboratories at Charles River Village, Massachusetts. 


“Flectro-Pure” 


MODELS %.| 
2000 to 10,000 Bo 
POUNDS PER HOUR | 


PROS SSO SSS SSSOORSSSSESO -—<<<=<— = MAIL THIS COUPON ee ee eee eee 


NAME 


Pure-Pak Division—Ex-Ce 

PLEASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON: 
{_] Milk-Packaging Machine ... Model____. 
(_] Semi-Auto. Ice Cream Pkg. Machine 


~ 









ES 
19 


ll-O Corporation . : . 


[_] Electro-Pure Pasteurizer.......+. Model__ 
[_] Fully-Auto. Ice Cream Pkg. Mach... . Model__.__. 
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By W. F. SHARPHORST 





Pressure, Power, and 
Common Sense 


W. F. SHARPHORST 








Don’t Put on a Belt In This Way 


HIS SKETCH SHOWS a method sometimes advo- 
cated for putting on a belt “safely”. The method may 
be safe for the operators doing the work, but it is not 
a safe method for the belt. By tying the belt in place, as 
shown, and then pulling the belt on by power or sheer 
force, it is obvious that 
the belt may become 
permanently stretched 
at or near the tied spot, 
and forever thereafter 
the belt will not run 
straight. After a belt is 
once stretched beyond 
its elastic limit it will 

not “unstretch”. 
A better way, al- 
though it may be a bit 
harder, is to made the near edge of the belt “catch” in the 
common manner, and then run the belt onto the pulley 
gradually. Still better, and if possible, reduce the dis- 
tance between shaft centers while putting the belt on 
and then, after the belt is in place, bring the center 
distance back to normal. Don’t try to put the belt on 

“all at once” in the manner as pictured here. 


Here Are Some Simplified Rules and Formulas 
For Figuring Fuel Savings by Soot Blowers, 
Scale Removers, Boiler Baffles, etc. 


These rules and formulas apply to any kind of solid 
or liquid fuel — coal, oil, wood, refuse, etc. Find the tem- 
perature of the air entering the furnace and subtract that 
temperature from the temperature of the chimney gas. 
Multiply that difference by the number of pounds of gas 
per pound of fuel. Then multiply by 24. Lastly, divide 
by the heat value of the fuel. The quotient is the per cent 
of loss. 


For example if the temperature of the chimney gas is 
650 deg. F.; air entering furnace 70 deg. F.; 19 pounds of 
gas per pound of fuel; and the fuel contains 14,000 B.t.u. 
per pound, we have this: 
(650 — 70) x 19 x 24 


acetate 18.9% loss 
14,000 


Now let us suppose that the installation of baffle 
walls reduces the flue gas temperature to 500 deg. F., we 
then have this: 

(500 — 70) x 19 x 24 
: . 14% loss 
14,000 
The saving effected by the baffles therefore is: 
18.9% — 14% 

The above manipulation makes it clear that a short 

cut method is to do it this way: 


(650 — 500) x 19 x 24 
titans Ot ON gees 
14,000 


In other words, the following rules gives quickest 


4.9% saving. 


results: 

RULE:—Multiply the reduction in temperature of 

chimney gases due to the fuel saving device by the 
number of pounds of gas per pound of fuel. Multiply 
that by 24. Then divide by the heat value of the fuel 
in B.t.u. per pound. The result is the saving in per 
cent. 
formula is: 
24 W 
oe Per cent saving effected. 
where 
T—Temperature of exit chimney gases before 
installation of the fuel saving device; 
t--temperature of exit chimney gases after 
installation of the fuel saving device: 
W-—pounds of gas per pound of fuel; 
H—heat value of the fuel, B.t.u. per pound. 
S 
What Is Your Definition of Pea Coal? 

ANY BUYERS OF ANTHRACITE coal are puzzled 
over the various terms used and they ask, “How 
can we determine whether the coal we receive is 

pea coal, buckwheat, nut, or anything else?” 

There are many different sizes of peas and nuts, so 
users can hardly be blamed for wanting definite informa- 
tion. As a matter of fact the size of pea coal is more defi- 
nitely fixed than is the size of a pea because the size of a 
pea is not fixed at all. Nor is the size of a nut fixed by 
Nature or by government fiat. Nuts come in all sizes from 
filberts to cocoanuts. 


Beginning with the largest sizes the various anthra- 
cite coals can be determined as follows: so-called “furnace 
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producers. 


Help them—and help yourself— 
by supplying them with LoBax- 
21, the new penetrating chlorine 
bactericide that gives a faster, 
more complete rate of bacteria 
kill than any other commercial 


bactericide on the market. 


LoBax-21 combines a penetrat- 
ing wetting agent with the 
bacteria-killing properties of chlorine—assures quick 
penetrating action and a fast, complete kill. It is easy, 
economical and absolutely safe to use—leaves no lime de- 


posits—no off-odors. 


Safeguard the quality of your incoming milk. Increase 
your profits. Stock,.use, recommend and sell LoBax-21, 
the new improved penetrating chlorine bactericide that 
out-kills them all. Write today for full information. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Mathieson Building, 


Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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™@ Keeping bacteria counts 
down and milk quality up, IN 
SPITE OF HOT WEATHER, 
is a tough problem for your 
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coal” passes through a screen having a 4” square hy 
and it will be retained on a screen having a 2%” sqy 
hole. Egg coal passes through a 2%” square hole and 
retained on a 2” square hole. Stove coal passes throug, 
2” square hole and is retained on a 1%” square hole, \ 
coal (sometimes called chestnut) passes through a Ivf 





screen and is retained on a %” screen. Pea coal Passe 
through 4” and remains on 4”. Buckwheat No. 1 pasgd 


through %” and remains on 4”. Buckwheat No. 2 (sony 


ver 


times called rice) passes through 4” and remains ony 

The above are all “square mesh” screens. Buc 
wheat No. 3 passes through a screen having 3/16” round 
holes and remains on a screen having 1/16” round hole! 
There also is a “birdseye” coal that really is a mixture of 
Buckwheat No. 2 and No. 3 which will pass through j 
5/16” round hole and will be retained on a 1/16” roy 
hole screen. 

At the time of writing the anthracite coal that is mos! 
commonly used in industrial and power plants is No, 
Buckwheat. 

& 


How a Leaky Joint was Repaired While Unde, 
Pressure. 
7 ACCOMPANYING SKETCH shows how ; 


engineer friend replaced a bolt to tighten a leak 

joint in a high pressure pipe line. He did it withoy 
first emptying the pipe to make the repair and witho 
turning off the pressure. This writer considered it a “ver 
neat” job. 

The lower bolt, shown in the sketch, was too sho 
in the threads. That is, it was not threaded sufficiently s 
that the engineer's assistant could turn the nut on farth 
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Vise Jaws 
The joint was leaking on the lower side. The engine: 
did not know what was the matter with the bolt at th 


time but he learned afterwards — after removing it. 


To replace the bolt the engineer took a small vis 
off the work bench and blocked it up securely under t! 
pipe, as indicated, so that the jaws would firmly catch th 
edges of the flanges. He then tightened the vise jaws a 
relieved the bolt of its stress. In fact the leak was stoppé 
by that process, consequently he knew his scheme woul 
“work”. Then he removed the nut from the bolt, remove 
the bolt itself, and replaced it with another which we 
sufficiently threaded, and tightened it. He then remove 
the vise. There was no more evidence of a leak. Th 
plant continued to operate without any hold-up whateve 
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A with Sterile conditions always prevail in Buflovak Stain- 
it a “ver less Steel Evaporators. The smooth polished sur- 
faces retard and, in some cases, actually eliminate 
too sh coating. The frequency of cleaning is greatly 
iciently s reduced and when cleaning becomes necessary, it 
m. farth is extremely easy. All parts of the evaporator are 
readily accessible. The entire heating surface can 
be thoroughly cleaned without entering the evapo- 
rator. There are no nooks, corners or crevices 
| where material can lodge . . . no coils, no hard-to- 
ew. get-at places. The entire unit can be sterilized 
sas} with live steam. For immaculate cleanliness so vital 
to a quality product . . . for unprecedented pro- 
duction economies . . . for unparalleled evaporating , 
performance — there's only one choice — the 
Buflovak Stainless Steel Evaporator. (Left) . . . Shows complete accessibility to the heating surface 
when hinged cover is swung back. (Right) . .. All heating 
surfaces can be conveniently cleaned without entering evaporator. 
> engine 
olt at th 
ng it. 
Write for Bulletins 343 and 344 
small ~ @ Available in a wide range of @ Affords as high os 67% saving in steam ... an 80% saving in cooling @ Recovers more than 
under t! sizes and styles ... single and water when equipped with Vapor Milk Heaters. Vapor Milk Heaters can be 99.9+ %, of solids. 
catch t multiple effects. furnished with new equipment or fitted into existing installations. 
ep jaws al 
as stoppé THE 
me Suflouak BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
pee ROLLER BEYER OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 
which We 
n remove drys skimmilk, whole milk and sweet and 1627 Fillmore Ave. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
- sour buttermilk. Profits increase through 
leak. TI par taney Soren low production costs 295 Madison Ave., New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 4 
. whateve : : 2217 Olive St., St. Lovis 3 1706 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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Packaged 
Steam 


Generators 


By J. T. WINSLOW 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 


O COAL 


dust—no stack—no ashes. 


no smoke — no coal 
are all visible characteristics of 
the modern steam generators. Dairy- 
men who use the generator are very 
generous in their praise of the unit 
because of its very definite departure 
from the conventional standard boiler 
and because of real fuel savings. The 
purpose of this article is to describe 
the steam generator and its practical 
application in dairy plants. 


What Is A Packaged 
Steam Generator? 

Ali packaged steam generators are 
made up of an efficiently designed 
heating surface (boiler) with burner, 
draft fan and 


mounted on one base. 


controls 
Some of the 
units include water feed pump and 


automatic 


condensate return set mounted on the 
same base. All of these basic com- 
ponents have been designed, selected 
and sized to work in conjunction with 
one another to bring about a compar- 
atively amazing overall thermal effi- 
ciency. 


The heat transfer surfaces and hot 
gas passages have been arranged to 
literally soak up a high percentage of 
the heat units in the burned fuel. The 
flame pattern is controlled by metering 
ma precise amount ot fuel and com- 
bustion is quite complete because of 
selected draft (air) 


spec ially forced 
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These 





The packaged steam generator is one of the truly revolutionary developments 
in steam equipment. A'l of the components necessary to produce steam are 
mounted on one base. 


equipment. The fuel, air and water 
elements are all controlled to bring 
about 75-80% efficiency and automatic, 
safe operation. A conventional boiler 
equipped with a conversion burner 
can hardly be compared to the com- 
pletely steam 


integrated packaged 


generator. 
Practical Advantages 


Practically, the advantages of the 


packaged steam generators are: — 


. Elimination of coal as a fuel — no 


coal dust, coal bins, or ashes. 


2. No large heavy steel stacks or 


chimneys. 


. Lower installation cost because it 


(wy) 


is completely assembled, unitized 


with only steam, water, power 


and fuel connections needed. 


—_ 


. Automatic operation. 


. Insulated to minimize radiation 


ut 


le sSeCS. 


_ 
7) 


}. Fast steaming — in one case less 
than 5 minutes from a cold start 
to a full head of steam. 

7. High quality, dry steam. 


8, Fast 


steam demand. 


response to fluctuations in 


Tol 
Ne 


. High efficiency (75-80%) 
10. 
11. Safety due to fully visible, 


sible automatic controls. 


Reduction in fuel costs. 


acces- 


The new packaged steam generator 
1950 
automobile is to one of the 1910 vin- 


is to the standard boiler as a 


tage! 
Types Available 

The packaged steam generators seen 
in use in dairies today fall into two 
classes; namely, the fire tube and 
water tube types. The fire tube types 
have hot gases inside of the tubes and 
the water tube type has the water in- 
side the tubes. 


The Fire Tube Type 


The fire tube type steam generators 
feature a high rate of heat transfei 
foot of 


fast combustion and a high gas veloc- 


per square heating surface, 
itv. Generally, the forced draft com- 
ponents aid in dispersing the fuel and 
fast combustion takes place regardless 
of weather, wind, etc. An indirect but 
very important advantage of a high, 
hot gas velocity is to retard the ten- 
dency of soot to deposit on the heating 
surfaces. Usually the hot gases make 
a total of 2 to 4 passes over or through 
heating surfaces thereby vielding more 


heat units to the water. 


The Water Tube Type 


Water tube boilers have been avail- 
able but because of their size and first 
been applied in 
tube 


cost have seldom 
dairies. We now find a water 


tvpe packaged steam generator in use 
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in dairies. The water tube is a single 
continuous coil and water for steam is 
forced through the coil at high volocity 
by a positive diaphragm type pump. 
The water tube steam generator has 
all the fine features of the fire tube 
tvpe, and, in addition, a high water 
velocity. The hot gas flows counter- 
current to the fast moving water. As 
a consequence, this unit is a_ fast 
steamer and requires very little floor 
space. 
Fuels 

Gas or oil are the fuels used in the 
packaged generators. These two fuels 
fit in nicely with a completely pack- 
aged unit inasmuch as they can be 
precisely dispensed, directed and con- 
trolled to bring about high efficiency. 
Gas and oil fuels are easy to handle 
and result in a clean operation there- 
fore highly applicable to modem san- 
itary dairy plants. 

Oils are segregated into two classes: 
namely, light (distillate) and heavy 
residual). Generally speaking, the 
packaged steam generators up to about 
50 H. P. use light oils and units over 
50 H. P. use either light or heavy oils. 
Oil requires storage tanks but these 
can be located underground. It is 
necessary to provide preheating equip- 
ment for the heavy oils. 

Gas is usually 


natural, manufac- 


tured or a mixture of natural and 
manufactured types. Gas does not re- 
quire auxiliary equipment. In some 
localities gas is in short supply in the 
winter. Combination oil and gas 
burners can be obtained to use either 
gas or oil as the supply and/or cost 
dictate. With coal shortages and 
higher coal costs, gas and oil take on 
anew and ever increasing importance 
fuel. It is wise to 
study what oils and gas is available in 


a particular area. 


as an industrial 
Since the dairy 
must operate more or less continu- 
ously, it is well to select a reliable oil 
supplier and determine if an adequate 
and constant gas supply can be had in 
all seasons. 


Efficiency 

Heat energy in the form of fuel is 
burned (input) in the generator and 
heat energy in the form of steam (out- 
put) is discharged. The output divided 
by the input is the thermal efficiency 
of the unit. 
in this heat 
ciency of the packaged steam genera- 
tors is 75 to 80%. This is in compari- 
son to 20-60% in the standard boiler. 


Some heat units are lost 


transfer, however, effi- 
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This is a cut away 
view of a water 
tube type of 
package steam 
The 
water tube is a 


generator. 


continuous coil. 
Water for steam 
is forced through 
the coil at high 
velocity. As a re- 
sult this unit is 
a fast steamer 
and requires very 
little floor space. 


The comparatively high efficiency of 


the packaged steam generator has 
brought about, in most cases, surpris- 
ing savings in fuel. Users brag about 
“fuel savings, fast steaming and de- 


pendability.” 


Selecting The Proper Size 


If we are to enjoy full benefit of the 
packaged steam generator we should 
give adequate consideration to the 
maximum need. To better understand 
the importance of this statement it 
should be understood that the pack- 
aged steam generator attains its full 
horse power rating on as low as 3 


square feet of heating surface per 


horse power. In general, it is not pos- 





Photo courtesy Cherry-Burrell Corp. 


sible or practical to try to push or 
force more than the maximum horse 
power rating of the packaged steam 
generator. Determination of the size 
is important and this estimate should 
include space heating load and trans- 
Finally future 
expansion should be considered. 


mission (line) losses. 


“Standby Losses” 


Ordinarily, dairies have sudden 


changes in the demand for steam 
rather than a constant uniform load. 
The job of keeping a steam plant in 
a so-called “steaming” condition en- 
tails “standby losses.” “Standby losses” 


in steam plants may be likened to 


(Please turn to Page 88) 





Photo courtesy Cyclotherm Corp 


The fire tube type of generator shown here attains its full horse power rating on three 
square feet of heating surface per horse power. Fast combustion and a high gas velocity 
are other features of this type of packaged steam generator. 
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Thirty years ago there were about 400,000 cows mostly scrubs 
in Missouri. Today there are 360,000 in 24 southwestern counties 
alone. The majority of herd improvement in the Ozarks has 


DAIRYING - 


Ever hear of the 


ole BO Ozarks? In the past 
fralithe several years the 
beautiful “Ozarks” 
have been more pub- 
licized that ever be- 
fore. It is interesting 
to learn the origin of 
the work “Ozarks”. 


The early French settlers and _pio- 
neers were accustomed in their quaint 
way to describe this country, when 
asked where they were going, as “aux 
ares’, meaning “through the moun- 
tains”. As time went on “aux arcs” 
became “Ozarks”, hence the origin of 
the now well-known name. 


To acquaint the reader with the 
Ozarks, it is well to explain that this 
mountain range consists of a varie- 
gated plateau with a few high peaks, 
especially attractive to the lover of 
nature. Most of the area was originally) 
covered with timber but in times gone 
by the timber has been cut off, leaving 
the area without this valuable resource. 
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been through the use of grade cows and purebred sires plus a 
rigid culling of unproductive cows. The soil worn out by suc- 
cessive years of cropping responded well to dairy economy. 


Salvation of the Ozarks 


In the Space of Three Decades the Dairy Cow Has Transformed an 


Area of Slim Resources into a Prosperous Milk Producing Community 


By B. J. JADWIN 


A great part of this cut-over land was 
cleared of brush and put into cultiva- 


tion. 


The soil is a residual soil, meaning 
that it was formed in place, but is a 


very shallow soil and after successive 


—Who Help Themselves 


The Tekamah Cooperative 
Creamery Company, Tekamah, 
Nebraska, held an auction of 
Wisconsin dairy heifers at the 
Tobin Sales Barn in south Teka- 
mah in late April. 


The calves were sold on a co- 
operative basis at actual cost 
plus exnenses, in an endeavor by 
the creamery to bring good dairy 
stock into the area served by the 
cooperative. The Lord helps 


those who help themselves. 


vears of cultivation and cropping with- 
out a return of nutrients to the soil 
it became worn-out. 


Farmers were having a rough way 
to go and there seemed little hope for 
the future. Though this land would 
grow little in the way of commercial 
crops it continued to grow good pas- 
ture. Thus the start of dairying in 
the Ozarks. 


True, the old family cow had been 
a tradition even with the pioneers in 
the region, but no dairying for profit 


had ever been done. 


There were very few dairy herds 
in Missouri in 1920 and a _ fewer 
number of purebred breeders. There 
was one creamery in Springfield and 
a half-time cheese factory at Prairie 
City. Outside of the work with the 
scattered sour cream producers, most 
of the dairy work was in St. Louis 
county, Jackson county, and Marion 
county. There were about 400,000 
scrub milk cows in the state. Corn, 
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Proof of the prosperity that dairying has brought to the Ozarks 
are farmsteads such as this one. Dairying is described as the 
most important agricultural industry in southwestern Missouri. 


Oats, and Bran constituted the grain 
feeds, while brewery mash or slop was 
used near the cities. Red Clover, 
Prairie, Cane and Timothy hay made 
up the roughage. 


Cows were watered at ponds and 
in creeks. They were poorly sheltered 
and poorly fed, consequently, there 
was great suffering each year during 
the drought of the summer, and the 
cold of the winter. 


Nevertheless, dairying continued to 
thrive and a few years later two 
market outlets were established, the 
Carnation Milk Plant at Mount Vernon 
in 1925, and the Missouri Farmer 
(Producers Creamery 
Company) Plant at Springfield in-1927. 


Association’s 


About this time, Grover Smith, a pro- 
moter, worked toward the establish- 
ment of cheese factories, and through 
his influence a number of Wisconsin 
cheese makers migrated into Missouri 
to establish these factories. These were 
followed by many creameries through- 
out the Ozarks. 

Kraft, Pet, 


Creamery are included in the list of 


Carnation, Producers 
“Big Names” that are doing business 
in the Ozarks. The Producers Cream- 
ery Plant at Springfield is the world’s 
largest milk processing plant. They 
are here and more are coming because 
the volume of production is here. 
Within a radius of seventy-five miles 
of Springfield, there is a daily milk 
production of 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 
pounds, making this area the greatest 
milk-producing area of comparable 
size in the United States. 
Twenty-four Southwestern counties 
in Missouri have a milk cow popula- 
tion of 362,700. In 1946 this territory 
produced 38,000,000 Ibs. of cheese, 
165,000,000 pounds of butter, 12,500,- 
000 pounds of non-fat dry milk solids. 
2,000,000 gallons of ice cream, and 
also a very heavy tonnage of dry whey, 
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dry buttermilk. semi-solid whey. semi- 
solid buttermilk, and many other prod- 


ucts. 


Milk production and the manufac- 
ture of millions of pounds of milk 
products annually has made the dairy 
industry the most important agricul- 
tural industry in Southwest Missouri. 
Favorable climatic conditions, natural 
springs, the development of a long- 
time permanent pasture program, a 





PRICE WAR SUIT 

Sixteen independent milk dis- 
tributors accused the Sheffield 
Farms Co., Muller Dairies, Inc., 
and the National Dairy Products 
Corp. of attempting to drive 
them out of business. 

The independents filed suit in 
Federal Court asking triple dam- 
ages of $3,501,022 on grounds 
that the defendants were violat- 
ing federal anti-trust laws. 

The independents charged 
that the three big companies at- 
tempted to monopolize the mar- 
ket by announcing on last Oct. 
13 cuts in fluid milk prices of 
one to two and one-half cents a 
quart, “even though this was 
certain to result in losses.” 

The independents claim to 
control 20 per cent of the milk 
York City, 
Westchester, Nassau and Suf- 
folk counties. 


business in New 


Meanwhile the milk industry 
in New Jersey was declared to 
be in chaos because of over- 
pricing by the state. Seward H. 
Jacobi, spokesmen for state pro- 
ducers, said that next month out- 
side milk will come into New 
Jersey priced two and a half 
cents under minimums fixed by 
state authorities. 














Good pasture and a good climate have enabled farmers to 
check the erosion that threatened the region with disaster. Grass 
has provided a sound base for dairy enterprises. 


network of hard-surfaced roads and 
growth of crops which contribute to 
heavy milk production are several of 
the most important factors that create 
an ideal situation for the production 
of an enormous volume of milk in 
this area. 


The use of good sires has been 
responsible for much of the increase 
in milk production. There is also a 
lot of D.H.1.A. and H.I.R. testing be- 
ing done for the purpose of herd 
improvement. An old saying of Ozark 
dairymen is this: 


“Test your cows 
Keep the best. 
Sell the culls 
Feed the rest.” 


The M.F.A. maintains an Artificial 
Breeding Farm at Springfield. This 
stud, one of the foremost in the nation, 
offers its services alike to non-members 
and members of the M.F.A. to all 
dairymen in a radius of 200 miles. 
This facility makes it possible to pro- 
duce superb off-spring at a modest 
cost. 


A great deal of credit goes to the 


‘Dairy Department of the University 


of Missouri and to the Agriculture 
Extension Office for the great advances 
made in dairying in the Ozarks. They 
have put dairying on a scientific basis 
through their research and by educat- 
ing the dairyman. Of marvelous assist- 
ance have been the creameries and 
the progressive breeders. Surely this 
cooperation and education is paying 
off many fold. 


The trend of wise dairymen is to 
the Missouri Ozarks. No guesswork. 
This is the region where results are 
being obtained. This is the area where 
living is not only profitable but pleas- 
ant. This is the section of the U.S.A. 
where real dairy progress is being 
made. 
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“Ts it too late, Doctor?” 


Sooner or later, one out of every five living Americans 


may ask his doctor this question about cancer. 


_ answer may be: “Yes... I’m afraid possible more effective control of some 
so...” types of cancer. 

But, today, the doctor can say to in- Part of the money you donate will sup- 
creasing numbers of cancer victims, “No, port research that may save millions of 
it is by no means too late... There is much lives. Won’t you give —and give gener- 
that we cando... In fact, your chances for ously — so that sometime in the future 
recovery are good.” doctors may never have to face another 

This heartening reply reflects the great patient and say: “I’m afraid it's too late?” 
progress of medical science against cancer. Remember: Cancer can strike anyone, 
And there is every reason to believe that, but you can strike back. ‘There’s hope — if 
as the years go by, the ancient dream ot you give for research and the other vital 
conquering this disease in all its forms activities of the American Cancer Society. 


will be realized. 











Cancer research supported by the 


American Cancer Society has already HELP SCIENCE HELP YOU | 
f -T1Ce ancer 9ocie as aireac : 

gNN Join the 1950 | 
proved methods of using x-ray and cE Crusade of the 
radium. More recently, research with ‘EF American Cancer | 
radio-active isotopes has revealed facts LE 






Society | 
J 
| 1G) MAIL YOUR CHECK TODAY TO | 


“CANCER” IN CARE OF YOUR LOCAL POST OFFICE 


— 





about processes heretofore completely 
hidden in the body’s cells. It has also given 
scientists new knowledge of hormones and 
certain anti-cancer drugs — thus making 





yielded new surgical techniques and im- 
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OFFER MAXIMUM PROTECTION ‘ 


Costly bottle breakage in milk crates is sharply reduced 
when Quirk LEADER hard wood, round wire crates are 
used. Structural rigidity of these units effectively resists 
shock impacts capable of breaking bottles delivered in 
ordinary crates. 

Welded wire, fixed partitions prevent bottles from 
bumping and breaking one another. This eliminates 
inconvenience caused by broken glass and spilled milk, 
as well as time wasted in clean-up. 


QUIRK-BUILT 
PROTECTO-GUIDE 


CRATES 


Quirk Leader Bottle 
Crate with New Protec- 
to-Guide Partition pre- 
vents bottles from strik- 
ing one another on 
critical shoulder  sec- 
tion. This reduces bottle 
breakage and weaken- 
ing from rapid and 
rough handling. The 
high wire loop of this crate takes loading shock and safely 
guides bottles into individual crate sections or pockets. 


Write for Complete FREE Information. Ask 
for bulletin C-3, Bottle Saver Crates. 


THE qd) aa i hs Kk COMPANY 
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PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY HELPS THE SALESMAN 
By Frank W. Gray 


SYCHOLOGY CAN GET VERY COMPLI- 
P cated. It is not our intention to enter into a 

long discussion of the subject here, but merely 
to mention a few points which help the salesman to 
work with the grain of human nature instead of 
against it. 

There are various ways of judging people. Ore 
of them is by their features. Facial contours, texture 
of skin and hair, lines around the mouth and eyes, 
habitual expressions, tell a revealing story to the 
trained observer. 


We find three distinct types of human faces-- 
round, square, and triangular. The round faced man 
is the jovial, comfort-loving type. He is best appealed 
to through his love of ease and enjoyment. The 
square jawed individual is attuned to action. He is 
determined to get what he wants, will let no man 
make up his mind for him, demands service, and 
can usually be depended upon to keep his word. 
The third type is the triangular face—narrow in the 
chin, wide in the forehead. This is commonly known 
as the mental type, and belongs to most artists and 
scholars. The sharper the chin and broader the head, 
the more difficult to handle by the salesman. 


There are combinations of these three basic 
types, and a little observation will school the sales- 
man to fairly accurate judgment on the type of indi- 
vidual he is dealing with, and how he is best ap- 
proached. The texture of skin and hair also provides 
an indication of character. Fine hair and skin usually 
go with refinement, and the opposite is true of 
coarsely textured skin and hair. 


People also reveal themselves in their actions 
and speech. The man who walks slowly and talks 
deliberately is the type who takes time to make up 
his mind. He cannot be rushed into decisions. If you 
accommodate your rate of speech to his you can be 
fairly sure that the points you are 
across are clicking in his mind. 


trying to get 


The opposite is true of the quick, nervous, jerky 
person. He is apt to move and speak on impulse, 
and his mind works in the same way. In order to 
accommodate himself to this type of individual the 
salesman must speed up his conversation and put 
across his selling points in a brief, incisive way. 

All human beings are combinations of strong 
and weak characteristics. The most effective ap- 
proach is naturally to the weaker side. As an exam- 
ple, the man who is selfish and avaricious is usually 
attracted by a money-saving argument. He is a 
sucker for bargains. The emotional type of man is 
more easily influenced by what others do. The man 
of action likes to have you hold your ground in con- 
versation. You cannot afford to be negative or soft- 
spoken with this aggressive type of individual. 
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By JOHN BURNHAM, Fargo, North Dakota 


HE OTHER DAY I had my car 
gaa and, hypersensitive about 

pools of water and slush, was 
driving cautiously to work when a 
heavy milk truck approached, passed 
me at a point where the pools were 
deepest, and sloshed my _newly- 
Made 
it look like one of those Dalmation 


dogs which used to be so popular 


cleaned car from stem to stern. 


wound fire stations. 


1 didn't know the driver — but I 
knew the truck, for it was gaudily 
labeled. So my reaction was to mutter 
between clenched teeth, “You dirty 
so-and-so of a Golden Kreamline® 
truck driver.” 

Driving on, I was interested in an- 
alyzing that reaction. The Golden 
Kreamline company is a nice firm. 
They pay their farmer-producers well, 
have had no labor troubles as far as 
I know, get along well with their 
competitors, and have three top of- 
ficials who are collecting ulcers in 
their ceaseless toward 
better service, ever higher quality. 


frenzy evel 
In all honesty, I should have said, 
in being spattered with slush, “you 
dirty so-and-so of a Baldur Erickson, 
who just moved to town last fall from 
a farm in Sioux county, and only six 
weeks ago got a job 
Golden Kreamline.” 


driving for 


The same thing applies wherever 
you are. In Chicago if you burn a little 
rubber dodging a truck it’s that dirty 
so-and-so of a Bowman milk truck - 
while rightfully you should have 


blamed Joe Magnolia who lives out 


*All firm names, of course, are fi tional; if 
happen on a name similar to yours, there'll 
no extra charge for the commercial 
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on the 2800 block of West Milwaukee 

Avenue with his straggly-haired wife, 

five kids and a whining mother-in-law. 
x * x 


During deer season, up on the 
Michigan-Wisconsin line, four of us 
with three bucks on the fenders and 
a bedroll on top of the car, took the 
ditch for one of those big tank trans- 
ports with which milk is trucked to 
Wisconsin condensaries. We damned 
that condensary up and down, swore 
never to use their milk again. Of 
course we should have blamed the 
blind preoccupation of Tilli Wertenen, 
who lives with his frugal Finnish wife 
on the edge of Phelps, and who drove 
round trips daily between Watersmeet 
and Antigo. 


But the people who process and 
distribute food products — dairy prod- 
ucts — have to live with the unfair 
situation in which the company and 
the product suffer whenever an in- 
dividual is discourteous. 


There should be some way of im- 
pressing this on drivers, some spur or 
incentive, or system of reward and 
punishment. Perhaps with the all- 
seeing but myopic eye of the labor 
union watching over things, such in- 
dividual contemplation of employees 
is impossible. Although I should think 
the union itself should lead in a move 
to increase efficiency of labor, the pro- 
ductivity of labor, without wringing 
too many sweat glands dry. 


Twenty years ago a weathered old 
managing editor told a reporter, “My 
boy, when you go into the police 
station, when you go into the court- 
room, when you go into state and 


federal and county and municipal of- 
Tribune. You 
carry our reputation—my reputation 


fices— you are The 


into every office, in every conversa- 
tion, in every careless word and ges- 
ture. Many men, energetic and ideal- 
istic, have worked for a century to 
give this newspaper prestige, a name 
we're proud of, a reputation for fair- 
ness and decency. 


“When you introduce yourself by 
Tribune, to 
Tribune 


We're entrusting something precious 


‘Tm from the 
your listener you are the 


saying, 


to you, and we expect you to enhance 
it, not abuse it, or dirty it.” I still 
think that our fellows —I was that 
reporter — were especially careful of 
journalistic truth, especially mindful 
of human decencies, tried harder to 
be entirely fair in new stories, because 
of what that editor told us. 


x K * 


Well, milk and butter and eggs are 
of just as much concern to the masses 
of people as the news they read and 
hear. I should think that any em- 
ployee would understand your con- 
cern when you spend a million bucks 
to produce, process, and package a 
product of utmost quality your con- 
cern that the chap who hands this 
product to the ultimate consumer 
should do so in a way which won't 
destroy all that work and effort and 


expense. 


Remember, the fellow who gets 
splashed doesn’t see Joe Sullivan at 
the wheel, he just sees the big emblem 
of the Jouncing Jersey Dairy, and 


that’s good enough for him. 
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Here’s a fine kettle of fish or perhaps we should 
say an interesting load of milk. Somewhere between 
the engravers and the composing room the copy 
that accompanied this picture went astray. So here 
we have a very fine photograph and do not know 
folks out 


there can enlighten us we'd certainly appreciate it. 


who the principals are. If any of you 


Thanks pardner, we ain't fergittin’. 








MILKMEN HEROES WIN MEDALS 


Pasteur Medals awarded annually to milkmen for 
distinguished or heroic service in line of duty were an- 
nounced recently by the Milk Industry Foundation. 

F. A. Maple, Collar City Creamery, Troy, N. Y., for 
saving the life of an 8 year old boy who had _ broken 
through the ice on a pond where the water was 15 feet 
deep. Maple slithered out flat on the ice with a rope 
where the boy was hanging on and grabbed him. Men on 
shore pulled them in as the ice began to give way. The 
boy was treated for immersion at a hospital but was soon 
out, 

Morris Toll, Abbotts Dairies, Philadelphia, captured 
a burglar who had robbed the home of a customer. Na- 
tional Guard experience and Judo training, the milkman 
said, “came in handy when least expected.” 

Melvin E. Tracy, Golden State Co., Long Beach, Cal., 
while making deliveries heard cries coming from an apart- 
ment. He saved an elderly woman overcome by gas with 
artificial respiration and also rescued her husband. 

Ray J. Dairy Co., Washington 
Heights Chicago, saved a 2-year old girl from choking to 
death when she became entangled in the chain-leash of a 
playful dog. 


Payan, Bowman 


Harry B. Schweitzer, Kentucky Dairies, Louisville, 
applied a tourniquet on the arm of a 5-year old girl after 
an artery had been cut and was credited with saving her 
life. 

Michael Myles Downey, Bowman Dairy Co., Engle- 
wood, Chicago, saved the sight of a 13-months old baby 
girl by auick action in getting her to the hospital after het 
eye had been burned. 

Louis Rogers, Abbotts Dairies, South Philadelphia, 
broke in a house on fire, went through the flames to the 
kitchen, got water and put out the fire before the Fire 
Department arrived. 

One milkman received honorable mention instead of 


a medal for distinguished service performed while not on 
duty. 
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Bert Scott, Luick Dairy Co., Milwaukee, honorable 
mention for saving the life of a 7-year old boy who had 
climbed a tree and grasped a live wire with both hands. 
Scott was knocked down trying to pull the boy from the 
wire, but grabbed a rubber raincoat and was able to pull 
the boy away. The boy was severely burned. 


MAYNE NEW VICE PRESIDENT WISNER 
J. W. Mayne has been elected Vice President of the Wis- 
ner Manufacturing Corporation by its Board of Directors. 


Mr. Mayne has 
been with the Wis- 
ner organization 
1941 as a 
sales engineer, op- 
erating in New 
York and New Jer- 


sey and also taking 


since 


care of special 


assignments. 


He is a graduate 
of Tufts College of 
Medford, Mass., 
after leaving 


college he was con- 


and 


nected with the 
Manu- 


facturing Company 


Dennison 


at Framington, 
Massachusetts, in 
the Production De- 


J. W. MAYNE 


partment for a short period. 


In 1931 he joined the staff of the Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Company as a sales engineer, working out 
of the Buffalo, New York, branch. In 1933 he was trans- 
ferred from the Creamery Package Buffalo branch to the 
New York City branch, as a sales engineer and worked 
there in that capacity until going with the Wisner Manu- 
facturing Corporation in 1941. 
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The Morning’s Mail 








American Milk Review 
Urner-Barry Co. 

92 Warren St. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


As a subscriber to your fine and interesting periodical, 
we desire to call your attention to a proposed enumeration 
by the Food and Drug Administration which appears in 
the Federal Register of Nov. 5, 1949; 14 F.R. 6720 (21 
CFR, Part 25) (Docket No. FDC—51). 


Under this enumeration, the use of milk or cream 
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would be prohibited as an ingredient in the compounding 
of mayonnaise and salad dressings, on the grounds of lim- 
ited selfish and partisan opinion that the incorporation of 
cream in the compounding of such a product, would not 
add to its palatability or nutritional value, but to the con- 
trary, might prove deceptive to the buying public, not- 
withstanding labeling regulations. 


The exclusion of milk and its derivatives, the product 
of the American farmer, in the compounding of any food 
product should be strongly opposed by the dairy and agri- 
culture interests of the country. To permit its exclusion 
in this specific product, would constitute a precedent for 
justification of its exclusion in others. It behooves the 
members of farm and dairy organizations to write their 
congressional representatives, to oppose the elimination 
of milk in this particular enumeration, and for them to 
even introduce legislation to prohibit the pursuit of such 
an un-American principle of exclusion of one of the farm- 
ers chief products in the compounding of any product. 

With the tremendous surplus of milk and the huge 


stocks of butter held by the government today, the cur- 
tailment of any milk outlets is surely asinine. 





Most Sincerely, 

PETER HERNIG SONS, INC. 

Albert P. Hernig, Jr. 

Vice President & Gen. Mer. 

APH /a 
* 
5/23/50 
Hampshire, IIl. 

Dear Sir: 


I know that an editor has his headaches—and there- 
| fore please forgive me if I point out that in your May, 
1950, issue of “American Milk Review”—on page 58—the 
article by Mr. Bryant—the sequence of his initials should 
read C. B. A. Being his son-in-law I learned this some 
9 years ago when “Dad” and I first got acquainted. Hope 
we may meet some day. 


OMAR LOVEJOY, 
Borden’s, 


RE 


Hampshire, IIl. 


June, 1950 
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STRAIGHTAWAY 
CAN WASHER 
4 TO 5 C.P.M. 


YOU ARE SPENDING 
PRECIOUS DOLLARS 
FOR CLEAN CANS 


SHORTY 


WHY BUY A STRAIGHTAWAY ? 

1. Cleaner, Drier Cans 2. Reduce Operating Costs 
Only a straightaway can washer will deliver the clean, dry cans you 
expect. With the straightaway washing system, milk is dumped, weighed, 
sampled and recorded. Cans are washed, sterilized, recovered and sent 
back to the hauler with a minimum of labor. If only two dollars a day 
were saved with this washer, what a wonderful return on your investment. 


WHY BUY A WRIGHT STRAIGHTAWAY? 


1. Unique Désign 2. Lower Maintenance Costs 


All treatments advocated by Health Departments are musts in R. G. 
Wright Straightaways. Exclusive features include specially designed 
brass jets, pumps of superior design, straight pull valves and many other 
features are standard, plus the startling new Wrightdraulic Drive and 
Can Inverter. “0%0%o%e" 
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CAN WASHER 


x , 6 TO 15 C.P.M. 


FEATURING THE STARTLING NEW 


WRIGHTDRAULIC DRIVE CAN INVERTER 


The simplest, safest and most economical power unit ever developed for 
Straightaway Can Washers. 
As modern as the power transmission of the finest automobile. 






MASTER SERIES 
‘ STRAIGHTAWAY 
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PRODUCER RELATIONS 


FARM MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
in the FORAGE PROGRAM 


Remarkable Progress Has Been Made In Utilizing Machinery For Handling 
Forage Crops—Time, Labor, and Investment Important Factors That Are Involved 


By O. C. FRENCH 


STUDY OF HISTORY CLEARLY SHOWS that un- equipment the three most important ways of reducing 
til farm machines were devised there was very these costs are: 


little opportunity for civilization to progress. It 


1. Select the equipment best adapted to job. 
required practically all of the energy of all able-bodied 


; ' 2. Increase the annual use of machines. 

yeOple to produce tood. : P . . 

peo} produce food 3. Prolong life of machines by correct servicing and 
When tarmers began to use horses instead of human maintenance. 


labor, his efforts were multiplied several times. <A little Chere are very few tools that are equally well adapted 
over 100 years ago one farm worker could supply food to all farms. 
tor himself and four other people. Whereas today he is 
supplying food for about 18 others. This release of farm farmers in selecting the best equipment for their particular 
labor has made possible the development of our American farm. 
industry and our present standard of living. 


The machine sry manufacturer and dealer have 
an unusual opportunity as well as responsibility to assist 


Good dealers are aware that such a procedure is 
sound because future sales are predicated on a farmer 


The advent of mechanical power and equipment has being successful. Likewise our machinery dealers have 
really stimulated the application of management methods a real opportunity to see that their customers have been 
and principles in farming. For ‘example, it is not sufficient properly informed on the correct use and maintenance of 
to merely replace a piece of obsolete equipment with a their machines. Many successful schools have been held 
new modern machine without considering how the invest- by New York dealers on servicing of specific machines, such 
ment cost will be amortized. Perhaps more acres of crops as combines, forage harvesters, balers, etc. Repair business 
can be grown or custom work may be the answer. If the will no doubt more than pay for such costs and further- 
Szed or overhead costs of a piece of machinery are the more it helps the farm owner in extending the life of his 
highest percentage of the total costs, it indicates that the machines, thus reducing the cost of doing business. 


machine is capable of doing much more work than it has Equipment for growing, harvesting, and processing 


a chance to do. is an essential part of an educational program for the im- 


Che size of farms are increasing because mechaniza provement of forage crops production. Our extension work 
tion has permitted efficient use of labor and at the same in Agricultural Engineering is to disseminate research in- 
time larger operations are used to absorb increasing formation to farmers which will guide them in either bette1 
machinery and equipment investments. methods in the use of existing equipment or assist them in 


choosing desirable types of equipment. It is not possible 
Three Cost Reducers nor desirable for us to reeommend specific makes of equip- 
Our mutual responsibility for agriculture is to assist ment. That is the job for the equipment industry and 


in reducing unit operating costs. From the standpoint of associated dealers. Because these two problems are so 














WORLD’S FINEST 


Golden Flake B-U-T-T-E-R-M-I-L-K 


Exclusive Franchise Rights Now Available 


Complete Technical Information . . . PLUS Powerful Merchandising Program 
> WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR DETAILS < 


west com st. G. P. GUNDLACH & CO. nis. 


“Servants To The _— Industry”’ 
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closely related it is all the more important that all of ou 
efforts be coordinated wherever possible. 


Work of Public Utilities 


We are proud of the splendid working relationship 
which exists between our staff and the public utility power 
industries of New York. Through our Farm Electrification 
Council, which is almost entirely supported by the electric 
power companies, research work on such problems as barn 
hay driers, ventilation of buildings, automatic watering for 
poultry, application of molasses on silage, and many other 
practical problems has been possible. But I wish to stress 
that in addition to this assistance, the rural servicemen for 
these companies carry on an extension program that is 
very closely coordinated with our extension activities. 


We are likewise proud and appreciative of the fine 
cooperation and assistance from the farm equipment deal- 
ers and manufacturers’ representatives in our 4-H Tractor 
Maintenance program as well as in several other extension 
activities. Without this help we simply could not carry on 
an effective program to nearly as many people. Needless to 
say, we are not yet reaching anywhere near all of our 
rural youth or farmers. 


The better forage program that we are thinking about 
offers unusual opportunities for joint action of the farm 
equipment industry and the extension services in sponsor- 
ing field days which will effectively demonstrate new 
equipment and methods for producing, harvesting, and 
processing of forage crops. 

Such events when carefully planned can do a most 
effective educational job. For example, seed bed prepara- 
tion on contour and strip cropping methods can show how 
the job is done, why it is desirable under certain condi- 
tions, and also show different equipment and how it per- 
forms under actual operating conditions. 


Harvesting equipment and various methods of hand- 
ling forage can be effectively worked in on a specific type 
of field day. In conjunction with this, of course, varieties 
of forage, different fertilizer practices, and a host of other 
factors can be demonstrated if planned for well in advance 
of the field day. 

Steps have been taken by a joint committee represent- 
ing the Extension Service, Soil Conservation Service, Farm 
Equipment Dealers, and farm equipment manufacturers 
to prepare a suggested guide for groups interested in spon- 
soring field days. This guide will soon be available. 
Obviously it will be of most value in planning programs 
for the 1951 season. 


Research studies on methods, equipment, and costs 
of harvesting forage have been conducted here at Cornell 
during recent years. In looking over the results of this 
research it is evident there is no one best method or equip- 
ment for all types of farms It might be of considerable 
interest to enumerate some of the conclusions. 


ideal Hay Making 


Where the size of business will permit, the ideal way 
of preserving the greatest quantity and quality of hay crop 
forage, is to be prepared to: 


(a) Make early cut hay crop silage. 
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‘Because -they’re years ahead in steam gener —_— 7a 





STEAM 
GENERATORS 


have 
cyclonic* 
combustion 


*k WHAT IS 1T7? it’s the modern scientific 

discovery of transferring heat at the highest degree 
of efficiency with a new low in fuel consumption. 
Principal factors of which are the cylinderized solid 
flame with its exclusive cyclo-motion power, de- 
signed to utilize the full potential of every particle 
of fuel . . . and the thin layer of air resulting from 
centrifugal force that’s always between the flame 
and wall of combustion chamber. A combination to 
produce steam far in excess of conventional stand- 
ards for measured heating surfaces. 


SEND FOR ALL THE BIG REASONS 


Learn how the completely automatic Cyclotherm 
with its unexcelled all-in-one package type 
features wipe out waste and excess costs. If 
you are planning a new or replacement boiler 
installation it will pay you to first get the 
facts on Cyclotherm. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. 


pt re 


Sizes 
available to 
fit your steam 
or water load 
for processing 
or heating. 
Low pressure 
to 200 psi fired 
with light or 
heavy oil, gas 
or combina- 
tions. 











CYCLOTHERM CORP. 
Oswego, New York 









! 1 
| CYCLOTHERM CORP., osweco, N. Y. | 
1 
| Gentlemen: Please send me bulletin P-1 showing 
I the advantages of Cyclotherm’s new concept in mana | 
1 Heat Transfer. Without obligation, of course oe | 
Dept. AMR 6 
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The new Creamery Package branch at Nashville is staffed by 
the gentlemen on the right. They are, foreground, left to right, 
Bob Hilliard, Engineering Department; Louis Short, Office Man- 


ager; R. M. Eberhardt, Salesman; Ramsey Burton, Salesman. 
Rear, C. E. Johns, Assistant Manager; Harvey Simmelink, Sales- 


On May 15th, The Package Mfg. 
Company's Nashville Branch moved to 90 Franklin 
Street, Nashville 10, The location is 
about four blocks southeast of Broadway, a_ half 
block off First Avenue. 

According to J. J. 


Creamery 


Tenn. new 


Oswald, CP's 
Nashville Branch, the move will provide for more 


Manager of 


efficient service with ample parking space, con- 





Creamery Package In Nashville Gets New Home 









man; Richard Benz, Salesman; J. J. Oswald, Manager; W. F. 

Tilley (general offices); Norman Hall, Salesman; John McClendon, 

Branch Engineer; Ralph Murdock, Service Engineer; Paul 

Peale, Salesman. The new building will provide more space, 
better service and ample room to park. 


venient loading platforms, CP’s own railroad siding, 
and one level operation for faster handling of mer- 
chandise. The moving of the Nashville Branch to 
its more strategical location is another step in The 
Package Mfg. Company’s policy of 
always maintaining adequate stocks of leading sup- 
plies and continually planning for better service to 
the dairy industry. 


Creamery 








(b) Use a barn drier when weather conditions are un- 

favorable for field curing. 

(c) Field cure hay when weather permits. 

Hay crop silage may be handled in any one of sev- 
eral methods, namely: (1) pick-up type of field forage har- 
vester; (2) direct cut forage harvester or, (3) hay loader 
and truck or wagon and stationary forage chopper. On 
average size New York farms there is not much difference 
in overall cost of all methods. Forage harvesters require 
less labor, but the additional investment required makes 
up for this saving. For large operations the forage har- 
vester is cheaper. 

Last year there was much interest and use made of 
molasses as a preservative for hay crop silage. Some ex- 
perimental work was done on equipment for adding mo- 
lasses to the silage and work is being continued this year 
because it is not a simple problem. However, many farm- 
ers used molasses last year because of its favorable price. 
In general, we believe most satisfactory results will be 
obtained if the molasses is pumned to the top of the silo 


and mixed with the silage as it leaves the blower pipe. 


Barn driers without auxiliary heat are not designed 
to completely cure haye We do not recommend hay to be 
placed on a drier until it contains less than 40% moisture. 
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When a drier is properly designed and installed it 
makes possible a better work schedule; provides a certain 
amount of independence from the weather and practically 
eliminates the fire hazard from spontaneous ignition. The 
total cost of operation of barn driers varies, of course, with 
the number of tons handled. However, on the average 
studies, New York farmers’ costs have run about $2.00 per 
ton for all costs. 


With regards to methods for making field cured hay 
there are several and all are best for specific conditions. 
For some farms the buckrake is the cheapest method for 
handling long hay from field to barn. For others the hay 
loader and wagon or truck is cheaper. When the tonnage 
justifies, the baler is better. Although cost studies in New 
York indicate the baler is an expensive method, yet no con- 
sideration has been given to storage facilities nor for ease 
of feeding out of storage. Another factor that may be over- 
looked is rapid rate that hay can be handled by using the 
baler. It should also be pointed out that hay needs to cure 
in the field longer prior to baling than is required for 


handling as long hay. 


Trailers and Crushers 


Studies have shown that the use of attached trailers 
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pulled behind the baler or a field pick-up bale loader will 
save over 60% of the labor required to pick up the bales 
by hand. One must consider the cost of the bale loader 
and also the loss of time of the baler when towing a 
trailer. 

One piece of equipment which has offered more 
promise in improving the quality of field cured hay is the 
hay-crusher. Curing time is reduced materially, hence the 
chances of “missing” a rain are greatly enhanced. The 
reason the hay crusher has not been widely adopted has 
been the high cost. This objection may be overcome since 
some new machines are being introduced this year. 

Methods of mechanically unloading chopped silage at 
the silo have been studied here as well as in several other 
institutions. False endgates and canvas unloaders are com- 


mon and fairly satisfactory, but the cost has been rather | 


high. We have used a vacuum unloader with rather satis- 
factory success. 
wagon or truck can be unloaded without each vehicle 
having to be equipped with an unloading device. 


I have touched on only a few points and a few specific 
examples of possible efforts that can be used in promoting 
the production of better forage and possible ways of reduc- 
ing its costs. We know from cost studies that the most 
expensive way of handling hay is with pitch forks and 
wagons. Power equipment has reduced farmers’ costs. 
It is a challenge to all of us to make this equipment reduce 
the costs still further. 


* 
HEADS SHARPLES DAIRY DIVISION 


The Sharples Corporation, Philadelphia, announces 
that George Urian is now heading up the company’s Dairy 


Division, which produces a complete line of separators and | 


clarifiers. 


Urian takes over the post held by Ralph L. Young 
who was retained by The Sharples Corporation as consult- 





GEORGE URIAN 


ant on a five year contractual arrangement which has now 
expired. Mr. Young, who is widely known throughout the 
country, interrupted a personal project in the dairy indus- 
try to take over his duties with The Sharples Corporation 
at the end of the war. 
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WEIGH CAN 
AND RECEIVING 
TANK 


Designed to simplify and speed up milk handling 
and weighing. Custom built in a variety of capacities. 
Also available in “double” models for receiving and 
weighing milk and cream. Finest of stainless steel 
construction. 


STOELTING 


“GQ Z Ml 


‘PASTEURIZER 


Dry steam heating as- 
sures uniform heat 
transfer and flavor- 
protection to milk or 
cream. Flooded cooling 
quickly reduces temper- 
ature. Deluxe or stan- 
dard models from 20 
to 500 gallons capacity. 
Built for long years 
of trouble-free service. 
Write for details. 


Complete Equipment 
For 


Modern Miik Plants 


f 


STOELTING BROTHERS CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers for the Dairy Industries 
KIEL « WISCONSIN 








STOELTING 
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Barn Ventilation Proves Worth 
As Sanitary and Health Measure 


Warm Air from Hay Loft Used to Dry Walls, Thermostat 
Controls Regulate Temperature in Unique Development 


BARN VENTILATING system 
A that will keep the building from 
rotting eliminate drafts that stir 

dust into the milk, and stop tempera- 


ture fluctuations, has been developed 
at Cornell University. 


The “air conditioning” system is 
considered the last word on the prob- 
lem that has harassed dairymen for 
years. It not only improves the quality 
of the milk, but assures dairy farmers 
that their investment in a good bam 
will not be lost in a few years. The 
system is being applied throughout 
the state. 


A cow gives off about two gallons 
of moisture a day, and a farmer with 
a big herd has faced this moisture 
problem without a solution that was 
within his financial range. 


William Millier, a research assistant 
for the New York Farm Electrification 
Council at Cornell's Department of 
Agriculture, took up the challenge, and 
developed a slot-fan system that is 
cheap and simple. His work earned 
him his doctorate degree this winter. 

Fans in the wall, facing outward, 


drive out the cold air when the tem- 
perature drops. The cold air is drawn 





ae 
a 
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Circulation of air achieved through the barn ventilation system described above is illustrated here. 
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from the floor through an opening in 
a duct. The warm air from the hay 
loft is drawn down to the lower floor 
through slits in the loft flooring along 
the wall. Thus the air moves down- 
ward along the walls, drying them. 


The temperature is kept at about 
50 degrees through thermostat controls 
that work automatically. When the 
barn temperature goes above this tem- 
perature, the lower duct closes and 
the upper “damper” near the ceiling 
opens, drawing out the warm, moist 
air. Tests show that this keeps the 
walls free of moisture, since the air 
from the loft is the 
ground floor. 


warmer than 


small herds, one 
fan with a capacity of 100 cubic feet 
a minute for each 1,000 pounds of 
animal weight is mounted at the ceil- 
ing. 


Dr. Millier reports: “An exhaust 
duct having an area that would cause 
a reduction in the fan capacity to 
approximately 40 c.f.m. per 1,000 
pound cow would lead from the fan 
to within 15 inches from the floor. 


In stables with 


“An exhaust door opening to the 
stable at the top of the exhaust duct 





would, when opened, cause all the air 
to be pulled from the ceiling level and 
at the same time would close off the 
air passage from the floor. 


“When this exhaust door was closed 
the duct passage to the floor would 
again be open and all the air would 
flow from the floor level. This exhaust 
door could be operated by a furnac 
damper motor or it could possibly be 
operated by a solenoid.” Experiments 
with the solenoid have proved suc- 
cessful at Cornell. 


Clifford Shutt, dairy farmer of Dry- 
den, where the first experiments in 


fan-slot ventilation 


were conducted, 
found that the temperatures in his 
barn remained steady despite th 


fluctuations of the temperatures out- 
side. He found that a one-inch slot in 
the flooring of the loft kept the walls 


dry. 


Dr. Millier reports: “The major part 
of the exterior wall of the stable was 
blanketed with the fresh air, prevent- 
ing condensation and thus keeping the 
sidewalls dry. By the time the intake 
air reached the floor its temperature 
was within a few degrees of the stable 


temperature.” 


This is one of the contributions t 
better farm production developed by 
the 
supported by electric companies of the 
state. A fund of $13,000 is provided 
to carry on the research work, entirely 
in the hands of the college. C. N 
Turner, of the College of Agriculture, 
Results of the 


research are turned over to privat 


Electrification Council, which is 


is the project leader. 











Note the use of fans for exhaust 
purposes. A cow gives off about two gallons of moisture a day. This fact gives some idea of the need for good air circulation. 
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industry to develop and market for the 
benefit of the farmer. 

Power companies in 15 states pro- 
vide endowments to colleges similar 
to the New York State setup for inde- 
pendent research to increase farm pro- 
duction and make the work easier 
Work on the dairy bam ventilation 
problem is a project in seven other 
states — Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin. In the latter state, the 
electric companies have established a 
model farm devoted to studies in 
better and easier milk production. This 
is an example of industry teamwork 
for more efficient production of Amer- 
ica’s goods. 


Weather Forecasts 

N ANSWER to Mark Twain’s 
classic remark that “everybody 

talks about the weather, but 

no one does anything about it” has 
been found by the Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Elmira, 
N. Y. As a new monthly service for 
its beverage customers, the company 
is providing bottlers with an accurate, 
easily understandable, day-to-day pre- 
diction of weather 


trends for their 


area 30 days in advance. 


Thatcher’ forecast consists of a con- 
venient, easy-to-read wall chart. Pre- 
pared by the National Weather In- 
stitute, it covers 11 general weather 
regions throughout the country which, 
in turn, are broken down into local- 
ized areas. 


Expected temperature and precip- 
itation trends for each area during 
the coming month are listed by actual 
days. In addition, anomaly maps at 
the top of the chart show expected 
warmest and coldest areas, along with 
wettest and driest areas, for the month 
ahead. 

The weather forecaster is mailed 
out to all of the company’s customers 
as an exclusive Thatcher Glass service. 


7 
MARLEY APPOINTS ELIZARDI 


james W. Elizardi has recently been 
made manager of the Houston sales 
office of the Marley Company, Inc. 
Elizardi, who is a graduate of Tulane 
University, previously worked for 
Griscom-Russell and the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. He is married and has 
two children, Betty, eighteen, and 


Ellen, sixteen. He makes his home in 
Houston. 
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Preventing Vacuum Line Trouble 
Means Good Milking Machine Care 


Proper Management Is Key to the Solution 


of Many Milking Machine 


Problems 


By |. E. PARKIN 


ANY OF OUR milking ma- 

chines are not properly operat- 

because the vacuum lines are 
partially clogged with contamination 
from many sources. If the contamina- 
tion were removed, many of our milk- 
ing machine problems would be 
solved. 


The sources of contamination are 
bedding, soiled and otherwise; scale; 
dust from feed, bedding, lime, and 
superphosphate. All of the above con- 
taminants help to clog the line and 
are sucked into the vacuum lines dur- 
ing the routine of milknig. In addition 
swollen and porous milking machine 
The 
management of the machine is the key 
to the prevention of contamination. 


rubber cuts down vacuum flow. 


1. Do not raise dust in the barn by 
feeding or sweeping before or during 
the operation of the vacuum pump. 


2. As you attach machines to cows, 
do not allow bedding to be sucked 
into the machine. 


8. As for managed milking, attach 
machines to properly prepared clean 
udders only. 


4. Be careful of leaky inflations. 


5. Do not fill the milking machine 
pails more than two-thirds full. 


6. Prevent the milking machine 
from being tipped over. 


7. Put relief valves at the end of 
line to prevent rust and scale due to 
condensation. 


8. Do not suck milky rinse water 
into the line. 


9. Use only good clean sound milk- 
ing machine rubber parts. 


Remember, too, that vacuum pumps 
should be powered by a belt that is 
tight enough to operate the pump ef- 
ficiently. The motor should be ope- 
rated from a 220 volt line. 


Vacuum lines should be cleaned out 
at least three or four times a year and, 
in addition, at any time when you 
know that milk has been sucked into 


the line. 


In cleaning out milking machine 
vacuum lines, the following procedure 
may be followed: 


1. Using your stanchion hose, suck 
into the vacuum line about two gallons 
of hot water to which a small amount 
of wetting agent or a good dairy wash- 
ing powder has been added. This 
solution should be sucked into the stall 
cocks at the end of the vacuum lines. 
This process will flush any loose con- 
taminants into the sanitary trap and at 
the same time wet the line so the 
wetting agent can penetrate the soil. 
Dispose of that water. 


2. Mix up not more than two gal- 


lons of water and one can of lye. Cau- 
tion: Be careful of a lye solution. 


Using your stanchion hose, suck the 
lye solution into the first stall cock 
nearest the pump. Collect it in the 
sanitary trap. Put that lye solution 
back into the pail. Suck it into the 
next stall cock. Continue to collect 
the solution in the sanitary trap, put 
it in the pail and suck it into the trap; 
then put into pail and proceed until 
all the stall cocks have had the solu- 
tion sucked through them. 


Next remember that a lye solution 
is corrosive, so thoroughly rinse the 
line with clean hot water. Two gal- 
lons of hot water may be divided 
among four or five stall cocks and col 
lected at the sanitary trap. Dispose ol 
this water and use a fresh bucket of 
hot water for the next group of stall 
cocks and so on until all of the line 
has been thoroughly rinsed free of the 
lye solution. Clean vacuum lines will 
not only produce better quality in milk 
but will also provide better milking 
machine operation. 
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OCIATIONS 


Connecticut Sanitarians Meet 


Future of Milk Quality Discussed by Panel Representing Industry, 
Producer, Government—Farmer, Processor Education Stressed 


ONNECTICUT DAIRY AND FOOD SANITARIANS 
& gave the back of their hand to inferior milk at their 
annual conference held in Bridgeport’s Hotel Barnum 

May 9. 


cipal sanitary control and the future of milk quality given 


At a stimulating all day session that saw muni- 


a heavy going over the Connecticut health guardians 
turned up some refreshing viewpoints. 


The morning meeting, devoted to problems of con- 
trol and inspection in municipalities, was presided over 
by Curtis W. Chaffee, secretary-treasurer of the associa 
tion and Senior Inspector, Dairy Division, Department 


of Farms and Markets. 


Overall Sanitary Control In a Medium Size Muni 
cipality was the subject of some careful thought by O. 
A. Wilderson of the University of Connecticut. He was 
followed by Edwin Cameron, Director of the Division 
Health Administration, State De- 
of Health. Dr. Cameron explored the place 
of the municipality in inspection. C. W. Chaffee changed 


of Local Connecticut 


partment 


from presiding officer to speaker and explained Connect- 
icut’s new pasteurizing plant inspection form. The forms 
were discussed by the general meeting and a few minor 


changes were recommended. 


The Producer and Quality 


The Future of Milk Quality in Connecticut, dis- 
cussed by three able speakers, furnished a brilliant climax 
to a good program. Ken Geyer, Manager of the Con- 
necticut Milk Producers Association, looking 
from the producers standpoint, declared that “the quality 


of milk in Connecticut has definitely improved.” He said 


at quality 


the situation at present was a healthy one as far as quality 
was concerned, pointing out that the abundance of milk 
available and the resulting sharpness of competition had 
made the producers as a whole more amenable to sug- 
gestions for quality production than during the period 


of short milk supply. 


Mr. Geyer had a number of specific suggestions on 
how the quality of Connecticut milk could be maintained 
and improved. Most of his ideas could apply to other 
markets as well. “We need some other term than high 
butterfat milk,” he declared. The trouble is that “high 
quality milk” is associated in the public mind with high 
butterfat that “high 
quality milk” means or should mean milk produced under 


top notch conditions and a finished product that is an 


content. Mr. Geyer emphasized 


excellent sanitary product. As a first step in this direc- 
tion Mr. Geyer suggested that farmers ought to clean 


up their premises. “People who see a slovenly farm cer- 
tainly don’t like the idea of drinking milk produced on 
such premises,” he said. There is a further dividend to 


be derived from such a cleanup program, Mr. Geyer de- 
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KEN GEYER 


clared, pointing out that a good housekeeping effort in 
general would carry over into the milk house and _ the 
stable. The net result would be an increase in the farmer's 
pride and an improvement in the conditions under which 
the milk is produced. Finally a good well kept farm is 
one of the best milk advertisements that there is. 


The CMPA manager felt that the problem of high 
counts needed more attention. He said that there was a 
tendency on the part of dealers and marketing organ- 
ization to let high counts get by without enough follow 
up work. The biggest percentage of all high count 
trouble, Mr. Geyer said, could be laid to poor cleaning 
of the milking machine. He advised more intensive educa- 
tional work and more thorough checking on producers 
in order to remedy this situation. 


Must Have Clean Cans 


Farmers, however, were not always at fault, the 
speaker observed. The cans into which the producer must 
put his milk are the dealer’s responsibility, he declared. 
“It is mighty rough on the producer’s morale to listen to 
the preachments of fieldmen and health authorities, to 
have his sanitary practices checked and rechecked, and 
then find that the cans he receives from the dealer are 
improperly or poorly cleaned “You can’t blame him for 
being a little cynical if the fellow who is preaching sani- 
tation sends him dirty cans.” Mr. Geyer suggested that 
dealers should establish some sort of check system to insure 


that the cans which come from the washer are clean. 
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The second member of the panel was A. C. Fisher, 
able general manager of Hartford’s Bryant and Chapman. 
Mr. Fisher, who has worked tirelessly for the dairy indus- 
try in Connecticut particularly and for the nation in gen-| 
eral, laid it right on the line.’ “The dairy industry,” he said, 
“has got to base its chief claim on quality.” He called| 
for standard requirements relating to the production of 
milk. At present standards vary from milk shed to milk 
shed depending on the health department involved and 
the dealers doing the buying. A more uniform agreement | 
on what is necessary in order to insure the production of 
good milk, yet not confuse or burden the farmer with un- 
necessary and at time conflicting requirements, is the goal, | 
he said. 


Educate Plant Men 


Milk plant operators have a job to do in educating 
their plant men, Mr. Fisher declared. Plant employees 
should understand the importance of quality control and 
how their jobs are linked to the general quality control 
program. “The employee should understand why he does 
what he does,” Mr. Fisher said. “Why do we set up pipe 
lines at a particular time? Why do we chlorinate? Why 
do we use water of specified temperatures? Why do we 
use detergents of specified strength? All of these practices 
which the plant man must follow should be clearly under- 
stood and appreciated by him.” The ultimate goal at 
which the industry must direct its efforts is a quality prod- 
uct for the consumer,” Mr. Fisher said. 


Quality milk from the standpoint of the State was 
considered by Clifford Goslee, Chief of the Dairy Division, | 
Department of Farms and Markets in Connecticut. Mr. 
Goslee’s attack on the problem was one of questioning. | 





“Has the time come to change our bacterial limits in raw 
milk?” was the first question he proposed to the sanitarians. 
The speaker seemed to think that it had. Increased con- 
sumption of milk, better cleaning facilities, an increased | 
awareness on the part of producers made such a change| 
feasible while the ever rising health standards indicated 
that such a development is desirable 


Pasteurize All Milk? 


Mr. Goslee also wanted to know whether pasteurized 
cream should be treated the same as pasteurized milk as 
far as health requirements were concerned. The same ques- 
tion, he said, could be applied to all dairy products. When 
he asked his third question he touched on a subject that} 
industry is bound to hear more about in the near future. | 
“Why should not all milk sold to consumers be pasteur- 
ized?” “Should milk 


cream in interstate commerce?” “How can we get quality 


there be intensive control of and 


control on imported cream?” These were other questions 
that he propounded. 


A question and answer period followed the panel| 
discussion. The chairman worked hard at extracting ques- 
tions from a reluctant audience but eventually his efforts| 
bore fruit in a first rate discussion period. The panel was 
far and away the best part of the program and one that 
dusted off the cobwebs from a number of important con- 
siderations. The speakers knew whereof they spoke and| 
spoke well. It was a worthwhile show. 
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No Fancy Stuff... just practical down to earth 
engineering design, where every possible factor in re- 
gard to everyday plant use is taken into considera- 
tion. No “loophole” left uncovered when it came to 
making the load easier in HANDLING - BOTTLING « 
REFRIGERATION and TRANSPORTATION. 


Designed to cut bottle breakage - cut milk loss - cut 
transportation and refrigeration expense AND change 
your present big wastage into - BIG PROFIT dollars for 
your monthly and year-end profit statement. Give us a 
chance and we'll prove to you that we can save you a lot 


of money. fey 


Manufactured by 


C. E. ERICKSON CO. Inc. 


DES MOINES 7, |OWA 


Sold Exclusively by 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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BOUT ONE O'CLOCK in the afternoon of the sec 
ond day out of San Francisco, if you happen to be 
riding the Union Pacific, find yourself in 
Nebraska and the beginning of the corn belt. From that 
point on the Appalachians, across Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois. 
Indiana, Ohio; across a thousand miles of the richest farm 
land in the world you ride through an endless fantastic 
universe of corn. This is the corn country. It also happens 
to be the country in which R. A. Larson, able executive 
secretary of the Indiana Dairy Products Association evolved 
from farm boy to hustling dynamo for one of the three 


largest dairy trade associations in this union of forty-eight 


you 


states. 


“Dick” Larson, born the son of a railroad man turned 
farmer, was reared on a combination dairy and livestock 
farm. Between the work on the farm to which Dick and 
his four brothers fell heir and the presence of the fou 
brothers themselves, life never lacked for zest. In addition 
to the farm and the family there were the various rural 
programs for young people. Future Farmers of America 
and 4-H club work, offered an outlet for the vinegar that 
belongs to a young man who sees the world as his own 
particular hill of corn. Dick was a member of a winning 
Future Farmers livestock judging team from Nebraska and 
was awarded the State Farmer degree in FFA. He was a 
valuable member of 4-H club judging teams in dairving 
and livestock at the same time cutting quite a swath for 
himself in club and high school speaking contests. 


The University of Nebraska looked like the next stop 





R. A. LARSON 


along the way but Ole Man Trouble in the form of a year's 
illness and a depression put up a detour sign. At that, 
Dick got in his Freshman year at the University by virtue 
of a high school scholarship. That was in 1931 and if you 
will jog your memory you will recall that the following 
year was a bad one out there where the corn grows. Farm- 
ers discovered new and wonderful uses for their crop. 
When burned in the furnace it was considered a reasonably 
satisfactory substitute for coal. Indeed a fellow could do 
about anything with corn except sell it. Dick did not go 
to college that year, he stayed at home and with his 
brothers husked some 16,000 bushels of corn that the 
father and sons produced. 


Milk Route in the Depression 


An opportunity came along about then that weaned 
Dick away from the farm and introduced him to the milk 
business. a medium sized 
Nebraska city. It was not the easiest method or the most 
salubrious time in which to make the acquaintance of the 


dairy industry. However, some folks starve in a land of 


He took on a milk route in 


plenty and some folks thrive where the going is roughest. 
“I didn’t know what sales training was,” Dick says, “but ] 
sure did learn, the hard way, too. If nothing else I got to 
he a driver.” 


The bank account continued to hover at the zero 
mark. The way things shaped up it looked as though 
another fling at college might be a good investment. He 


returned to the University of Nebraska after an absence 
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of two years. There were tew beds of roses around the 


institution and what few there were were resvered for 
young men with a more substantial bank roll than graced 
the Larson pocket. While going to college Dick worked 
the equivalent of two full years at Roberts Dairy in Lin- 
coln. He says, “I did everything from wr: ipping butter 


and operating the bottle filler to dressing cheese. 

Experience in the dairy industry and a certain natural 
skill enabled Dick to make the University dairy products 
judging team. It was this activity that paved the way for 
a fellowship at Michigan State College. 

After completing his work at Michigan Dick spent 
three years with a Michigan dairy. He ran sediment tests, 
sold ice cream mix, serviced counter freezers and in gen- 
At Michigan 
various extra-curricular activities, one of which 
consisted of meeting and winning the present Mrs. Larson. 


eral did the business from cow to consumer. 
there were 


The scene of operations changed from Michigan to 
Ohio. In the summer of 1941 Dick went to Ohio State 
University as a member of the staff in the Department of 
Dairy Technology. For a little over five years he passed 


on the distilled knowledge of the dairy business to the 





a 7 ' | 

Latest change on the association front is the | 

acceptance by Ward Holm for the past few years | 
secretary of Columbus Milk Dealers Association of 

the executive secretaryship of the Colorado Dairy | 

Products 


Association. These Ohio boys certainly 


do get around. 











young men of Ohio. At the end of that period “Andy” 
Anderson, who had set up shop as the executive secretary 
of the Ohio Dairy Products Association, was looking for 
help. Dick joined forces with “Andy” and the team of 
Anderson and Larson proceeded to build the Buckeye 
association into a topnotch outfit. 


Joins Indiana Association 

Not long after becoming affiliated with the Ohio asso- 
ciation, “Smoke” Hadley, a staunch friend of the dairy 
industry and secretary of the Indiana Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation, passed away. Dick Larson was tapped for the 
job held so long and so well by “Smoke” Hadley. In the 
two years that he has been with the Indiana group Dick 
has taken hold in characteristic fashion. He writes, “These 
are a grand bunch of dairy people with which to work. 
We have been able to increase our membership by about 
15 per cent in the past few years and ended our 32nd 
annual meeting in January with an attendance 30 per cent 
The Asso- 
ciation has been promoting sales and personnel training 


greater than in any of our previous conventions. 


through district meetings, sessions sponsored in conjunc- 
tion with Purdue and Indiana University and through the 
use of industry leaders. We like to think of ourselves as 
one of the top three industry-wide state dairy products 
associations.” 

There are a substantial number of miles intervening 
between one end of the corn belt and the other. Dick 
Larson knows them all, practically by name. It is a tribute 
to the man and to the society that, 


equipped with nothing 
but a personality, 


an affinity for work, and a first class set 
of brains, the farm boy from Nebraska could move along 
the road so well. 
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Scales today provide vital 
accounting data that 
directly affects your costs... 
and profits...and cus- 
tomer goodwill! That's why 
it’s so important to have 
TOLEDO accuracy at 
every weighing point! 

Your weight records 
originate at many points 
throughout your dairy . . 
supplying basic informa- 
tion that affects your in- 
ventories, receivables, 
payables, and the final 
profit figure! 

Toledo has the scales 
to start your cost records 
right... rugged Toledo 
Dairy Scales designed to 
overcome moisture 
hazards and guard your 
profits... with accuracy, 
speed and dependability. 
Send for bulletin 2020 on 
Modern Weight Control. 
Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 





BUTTER PRINTS 


MILK becomes MONEY 
Ps your SCALES! 


“<a -—— 


TOLEDO 


foul the Way 











Errors made at the scale 
stay wrong forever. 
There is no chance to 
recheck; either because 
the milk (or other 
dairy product) has been 
shipped or has lost its 
identity in the general 
stock. You've got to be 


ounces! mp me CENTS right — weigh it right 
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CHEESE INSTITUTE LOOKS AHEAD. 


Fundamental 


Issues Occupy Minds of Record Gathering 


in Chicago—Support Program Gets Thorough Going Over 


By JOHN SEMBOWER 


ECLARING THAT “the war has been over for a 
D long time now, but we still are readjusting,” W. J. 

Wilson of Swift & Co., president, sounded the key- 
note of the annual meetings of the National Cheese Insti- 
tute, in his opening remarks before a record throng of 
more than three hundred and fifty cheese men and repre 
sentatives of related industries from throughout the country 
attending the intensive one-day session held May 3 at the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago. 

“This has neither been the best nor the worst year,” 
added Mr. Wilson, who then focused the attention of the 
Institute on a program which combined reports on the 
industry's problems and optimistic forecasts for an out- 
standing future based upon the immense growth of public 
appreciation for cheese as a favorite food. 

The Institute concerned itself with the status of Fed- 
eral Government programs, use of new packaging, effective 
merchandising, and then called upon Mrs. Rose Marie 
Kiefer to give them the low down on how cheese is viewed 
by the grocers from their vantage point at the impact of 
direct sale. 

A series of hard-hitting presentations on the part of 
the speakers gave the delegates little opportunity for re- 
laxation until the closing banquet featured addresses by 
Chicago’s Mayor Martin H. Kennelly and Dr. J. O. Chris- 
tianson of the University of Minnesota, and a moving pre- 
sentation of honorary memberships to four of the indus- 
try’s pioneers: H. G. Davis and Felix Pauly of Plymouth, 
Wis., J. O. Kraft, chairman of the board of the Kraft Foods 
Company, Chicago, and Carl Marty, Sr., Monroe, Wis. 

Fundamental issues confronting the Institute as well as 
the nation-at-large were summarized by President Wilson. 
“On the one side,” he said, “is the group which believes 
we must set up supports as safeguards against agricultural 
hardship; on the other side, is a body of opinion which 
holds that such a program is flying in the face of funda- 
mental time-proven economics; it is tampering with basic 
principles—a compromise with evil.” 


Reconciling those differences is the biggest problem 
facing the industry today he added. “It involves the story 
of our whole way of life-whether the economy is going 
to be free as we have known it, or whether it is going 
down the other road—a road littered with the wrecks of 
other nations that have pursued the same mirage.” He 
closed with a plea for preservation of free enterprise: “Do 
we want to be a free people, or slaves of the State?” 


Representing the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, John I. 
Thompson, assistant administrator for marketing, reported 
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Horace G. Davis and L. J. Kraft were presented with Honorary 
Memberships in the National Cheese Institute. Carl Marty, Sr., and 
Felix Pauly were also honored but were not able to be present. 


W. J. Wilson, President of the Institute made the awards. 


on the research, service, and regulation programs. Research 
is being directed, he said, toward finding new outlets for 
milk constituents and by-products in human foods, as well 
as on the preparation, storage and use of cheese products. 

“The Department also is engaged in a program to 
maintain a reasonably stable economic basis for the cheese 
industry through its price programs in behalf of the dairy 
farmers who supply you with milk,” he said. “Because 
the Congress has determined that it is in the national 
interest to keep farm prices from falling to dangerously 
low levels, the Government is engaging in its price sup- 
port programs. 

Thompson reported that in 1949, the Department 
“was obliged to purchase 117 million pounds of butter, 25 
million pounds of cheddar cheese and 325 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk solids. Some of these supplies have been 
put to use in school lunch programs and foreign feeding 
programs or have been sold to various outlets. But a large 
part still remains on the Department’s hands with no satis- 
factory outlets in sight. Still on hand at this date, out of 
1949 purchases, is most of the butter—86 million pounds, 
most of the cheddar cheese—19 million pounds, and more 
than one-third of the nonfat dry solids — 115 million 
pounds.” He reflected a growing concern as to what may 
be the eventual outlets for such huge stockpiles. 

In a comprehensive and stimulating report to his 
constituency, E. W. Gaumnitz, executive secretary of the 
National Cheese Institute, called attention to the fact that 
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the production of cheese now utilizes more than ten per 
cent of all the milk leaving farms, and predicted that “on 
the face of it, with imports up and exports down, more 
cheese will be available for domestic consumption at prices 
somewhat lower than those of last year with no change in 
total cheese production.” 


The viewpoint of the milk producers was presented 
by John Brandt of Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Minneapolis, 
president of the National Milk Producers Federation, 
Washington, D. C. “The 
wheat, cotton and other grain products and the whole soil 


acreage allotments for corn, 
conservation program are stimulating the production of 
grasses, the utilization of which lends itself best to the 


feeding of dairy cattle,” he said. 


He also stated that the late spring, with its prospects 
of reducing grain yields, is creating and stimulating new 
interest just now in the demand for dairy cattle. Coupling 
these trends with “the evident increase in the substitution 
of vegetable fats for butterfats in manufactured food prod- 
ucts,” he foresaw problems in the future which will need 
solution through aggressive merchandising. 


New Packaging Materials 


The Institute was told of exciting new technological 
developments in film and coated sheet packaging materials. 
A. B. Cluman of Goodyear’s Pliofilm Sales Department 
summarized his firm’s ten years of development in the 
field, and highlighted the ability of film packaging to 
release the gasses generated during the aging of natural 
cheese. F. H. Cherepow of the Marathon Corporation’s 
Converted Products Research department, reported on 
the advantages of film packaging materials made with a 


cellophane base in meeting particular packaging problems. 


With an interesting historical flashback, D. P. Garry, 
manager of the Dairy Packaging Division of Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, recalled that forty years ago the industry 
offered three or four styles of American cheese, longhorn 
dairy cheddar, and a couple of styles of brick and one 
Swiss. He traced the development of many new types and 
the salient packaging triumph of the reuseable jar. Turn- 
ing to new trends in packaging, he warned the Institute 
laurels of successful old 


members not to rest on the 


designs. 


Belying her status as the lone female participant on 
the speaking program, Mrs. Kiefer gave a two-fisted dis- 
cussion of what surveys among retail grocers have revealed. 
“Your drivers are courteous in the main, but there are ex- 
ceptions!” she said bluntly. 


Turning to the experience of grocers in merchandis- 
ing at the point-of-sale, she warned that the average man 
or woman still does not know the characteristics, flavor 
and uses and purposes of the different varieties and types 
of cheeses. She urged more descriptive labels, and tabbed 
the 8 ounce package as the most popular with the con- 
sumer. 


W. P. Ayers of Swift & Co. reported for the Quality 
Committee, and stated that cheese factories are complying 
80 fully with the Institute’s Intake Code requirements and 
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‘Tastes Swell-“Doesnit it? 





Children love chocolate milk especially when it is made 
with Forbes Quality Chocolate, the result of 24 years 
experience in serving the dairy industry. 


FORBES CHOCOLATE Offers You 
These Advantages: 

@ A TRUE CHOCOLATE FLAVOR — NO BITTERNESS 

@ FLAVOR KEPT IN SUSPENSION—NO SEDIMENT 

@ FORTIFIED WITH PURE VANILLA PLUS VANILLIN 

@ CONVENIENTLY PACKED —ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Write or wire for a FREE sample and compare 
it — or better still, send us a trial order. 





The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


@ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


2000 WEST 14th ST. 











@ Equipped with NEMA Stan- @ Always Gentle, Non-Pulsat- 
dard Sanitary Motors ing Milk Delivery 


@ Furnished as Standard Equip- 


Adjustable Stainless Steel 


ment on “G & H” Sanitary . om 
Pumps No. 140 (1 H.P.) - 
and 141 (2 H.P.) Made From Stainless Steel 


@ No Possible Sources of Con- 


or Nickel Alloy With Non- 
tamination 


Ferrous Brackets. 





See “G & H” Sanitary Pumps — At Your Jobber’s 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





2411 Fifty-Third St. - Kenosha, Wis. 
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They Found Half A Football Field | 


Huge Atlantic City Convention Hall Taxed to the Limit as Display Space De- 
mands Indicate Biggest Dairy Show Ever—Show Skyway to be New Feature 


OU'D THINK that half a football field would be a 
Y sexs easy item to find. You can understand how 

a man might mislay a razor blade or a Cadillac, but 
half a football field, well that takes some mislaying. Actu- 
ally Bob Everett, who is laboring mightily with the 
problem of where to put all the folks who want to show 
their wares at the grand turn-of-the-century dairy show 
at Atlantic City in October, didn’t put that half a foot- 
ball field of precious space in the back pocket of his 
Saturday work trousers, he never had it to begin with. 
But with all the applications for space at the show pour- 
ing in and all the indications from dairymen that they 
were going to be on hand in full force he had to find 
more space and after that a little more space in order to 
take care of them. 


Mr. Everett and A. H. Skean, director of Atlantic 
City’s Convention Bureau started looking for that extra 
space. They found 3400 square feet here another 5000 
square feet there and first thing they knew they had 
turned up the equivalent of half a football field in new 
space, space over and above that used in the great show 
of 1948. 

The last Show had seen the first adapting ever made 
of lobbies along the sides of the Arena Floor of the big 
building as display salons. Use of additional salons of 
this nature this year will add approximately 3400 square 
feet of exhibit space to the Dairy Industries Supply Asso- 
ciation’s world-famous Exposition. Educational displays, 
which in 1948 and earlier had been sandwiched among 
industrial displays on the two three-acre exhibit floors. 
this year will occupy conspicuous “new” area in the 
Boardwalk lobby and in adjacent display rooms never 
before used by shows, the areas thus gained adding 
roughly another 5000 square feet. 

In addition, Mr. Everett has arranged for a 300 foot 
by 30 foot Show Skyway of the States, up under the 
great building's breathlessly magnificent vaulted roof 
where, under the Seals of all the states and common- 


wealths, forming a main decoration there, their colors 





Roberts Everett, DISA, and A. H. Skean, Atlantic City Convention 
Bureau, are in the thro2s of turning up a whale of a lot of new 


space. Unprecedented demand for 


dictated the search. 


exhibition _ facilities 
will be massed and special ceremonies staged during the 
Conventions-and-Exposition Week, October 16-21, 1950 
Impressive educational exhibits and lounge areas will 
utilize this fourth (and highest) level. Well above Look 
out Point, where 1948’s ceremonies were held daily, the 
new Skyway of the States offers a spectacular view of 
the Arena Floor and will become a favorite Show 
rendezvous. 

With the Skyway’s 9000 square feet and with certain 
other incidental gains the total of space newly availabl 
mounts to some 18,000 square feet, Mr. Everett reports. 
“Where we go from here for more space,” he said, 
“becomes a problem we will have to face another day.” 

The Exposition’s holding again this year preserves 
the long tradition of concurrence with the conventions 
of Milk Industry Foundation and International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 





observing reasonable plant sanitation practices so well that 
“there have been no troubles with Federal seizures or 
other unpleasantness.” 

He reported on the great improvement in milk qual- 
ity in the last ten years, during which the consumption of 
all cheese in the United States has increased from 775 
million pounds to about one billion one hundred million 
pounds per year, and per capita consumption from 5.9 to 
7.2 pounds per year. He credited improvement in quality 
with being a major factor in the spectacular development. 

President Wilson expressed satisfaction with the re- 
sults of the Institute’s joining with the American Dairy 
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Association in giving full support to the annual Cheese 
Festival, and recommended its continuance. 

The following officers were re-elected for the year: 
W. J. Wilson, Swift & Co., Chicago, president; A. W. 
Sigmund, Kraft, Chicago, first vice-president; L. E. Cahill, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, second vice-president; A. $ 
Castigliano, Chicago, third vice-president; J. J. Gaffney. 
Land O’ Lakes, Plymouth, Wis., fourth vice-president; 
C. E. Zuercher, Chicago, treasurer, and E. W. Gaumnitz 
Chicago, executive secretary. 

The directors also were re-elected for new terms, 
the sole new officer being J. G. Mosley, Stella Cheese Co. 
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SEALRIGHT CONTEST ROLLS 


Seven Hundred Dairies to Participate in 
Promotion Designed to Sell Milk 


More than 50,000 milk and ice cream outlets cover- 
ing all market areas are already included in the use-more- 
milk-and-ice cream contests sponsored nationally by Seal- 
right and locally by nearly 700 dairies and ice cream com- 


panies in their own names. 


Early Estimate Borne Out 


Earlier estimates that the contests would be the big- 
gest public interest promotion of the year for milk and ice 
cream and one of the largest ever conducted for either 
or both industries are more than borne out by the num- 
bers of participating stores and companies, as now an- 
nounced. Contests start in May and extend through 
October. 


In addition to the national advertising and the point 
of sale material and entry blanks at the 50,000 stores, 
there will be the immense aggregate volume of local news- 
paper and radio advertising and publicity for the contests 
by the 700 participating companies, and 3,000,000 contest 
entry blanks collared to milk deliveries. 


300,000 Entries Expected 

The Chicago firm of R. L. Polk & Co., which is 
judging the contests, estimates a minimum of 300,000 
entries. Each one of these has to represent direct thinking 
on milk and ice cream values. The aggregate of these, plus 
the larger total of those who think about it but don’t get 
around to entering the contests and the whole public who 
will be talking about the contests and the winners “can’t 
help but add up to increased milk and ice cream sales,” 
according to J. L. Dolphin, Sealright Vice-President in 
charge of sales. 


Mr. Dolphin has been steering the Sealright program 
of annual milk and ice cream sales promotions for 27 years 
and he regards his contests this year as the “ideal of the 
lot, for interest stirred up and results in view for our dairy 
and ice cream manufacturing friends.” 


Competition Arranged in Series 

As operators will recall, competition is arranged in 
series of three consecutive contests for both milk and ice 
cream with grand prize, a Packard automobile, at the end 
of each series of contests and 10 prizes for each contest, 
including such items as 16 inch screen television sets, auto- 
matic furnaces, etc. There are 62 prizes in all worth 
$20,000. 

Sealright is conducting the contests nationally in di- 
rect messages to the public in full page advertisements in 
The Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s. 

Entrants to the milk contests EYE-dentify a film star’s 
eyes and comment on the importance of the sanitary pro- 
tection of milk deliveries. Dairies in the milk contests pro- 
motion use the Sealright Sealon closure and the contests 
are associated with that closure. 


Entrants to the ice cream contests are asked to sub- 
mit their best way of serving ice cream, along with a Seal- 
right trade mark cut from any container or cup. 
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SERVICE CAP © y 


Paperlynen Caps are adjustable 

to any headsize, eliminating incon- 
veniences of shrinkage, assortment of sizes, 

and time wasted by each employee in selecting his size. 
Cost less than expense of laundering cloth caps. Light 
and more comfortable to wear. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known concerns. Just mail coupon below Topay, and 
we will send you absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjust- 
able Paperlynen Service Cap, 





PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 
555 West Goodale St., Dept. E 


Columbus, Ohio 


Please send absolutely FREE. a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen 
Cap 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Name of Dairy Supply Jobber Most Frequently Patronized 











ROGERS DOUBLE EFFECT AND 


TRIPLE EFFECT EVAPORATORS 


ae ase 
ROGERS SPRAY PROCESS 
MILK POWDER PLANTS 


With ROGERS EQUIPMENT 


Consistently active markets for diversified dairy products are 
building ever-growing profit opportunities for far-sighted plant 
operators. With Rogers Equipment you can meet changing con- 
ditions and take advantage of highest market prices. Get the 
Rogers facts on product diversification; and how you can com- 
bine a Rogers Second Effect with your present 
standard vacuum pan. 







“The Choice of Dairyland” Since 1883.. 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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PORTRAIT OF DAIRYMAN 
Continued from Page 16 


day and five eye-catching white trucks 
take it to Galesburg homes. It’s a long, 
long way from the democrat buggy 
and the dipper and the pitchers on 
the porch of fifty years ago but that’s 
the way things work out when you 
are a stickler for quality. That's the 
coin in which a fellow gets paid and 
it isn’t bad tender, not bad tender 
at all. 


There were places along the way 
that a man likes to remember. There 
was Queen with her broken Jeg and 
her gentle manners and her brains 
that made her the best horse that ever 
pulled a milk wagon in the State of 
Michigan. Queen belonged to a neigh- 
bor until that morning when she 
slipped on the ice and broke her leg. 
\ bullet in the head is the usual cure 
for horses that have suffered a frac- 
ture. But John Roelof had a different 
idea. “I think I can fix that leg,” he 


said. 


“Well if you think you can, go 
ahead and try,” Queen’s owner said. 
“Take her home. You can have her.” 


And so Queen went to the Roelot 
farm. For six weeks she hung. sus- 
pended in a sling, all four feet off the 
stable floor. A heavy bag of sand was 
tied on to the injured leg. Then one 
day Mr. Roelof took the sand away 
and let the ropes down so that Queen 
“It took 
her a few minutes to get used to it,” 
Mr. Roelof says. “Then I took her out 
to the barnyard to get a drink. She 
kicked up her heels when she got out 


stood on her own four feet. 
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the door and I said to her “By godfrey 
if you can kick you can pull a milk 
wagon, and that’s just what she did 
for the next twenty years.” 

For two decades Queen and the 
Roelof milk wagon were a part of the 
community. Gentle, intelligent, and 
adored by children Queen was one 
of the first citizens of Galesburg. 


“She had her moments though,” Mr. 
Roelof recalls. “There was a stray dog 
bothering my cattle. I'd tried to get 
close enough to take a shot at him but 
he was a pretty smart dog and made 
it a point to be somewhere else when 
I was after him. The dog was used 
to seeing Queen in the pasture, so one 
day when he was raising merry cain 
with the cows down in the pasture 
| took my gun and got up on Queen’s 
back. I laid well over her neck until 
we got close enough. Then I sat up 
and let him have both barrels. Well 
the dog went one way, Queen went 
another, the gun went another and | 
went all the ways that was left. She 
wasn't educated to the 
Durned if | 


though.” 


cavalry. 


didn’t get the dog, 


Queen went to her horse’s Vallhalla 
after a long full life. John Roelof has 
turned the business over to the boys 
“Hut” and “Bert” who have taken up 
where their father left off. They have 
learned their lesson well. Quality is 
still the Roelof stock in trade. 


There are some folks who would say 
that John Roelof has retired. They are 
wrong. It is simply that when a fellow 
has reached three score and ten there 
are other things that need to be done. 


John Roelof may 
have retired official- 
ly, but anyone see- 
ing him visiting his 
sons, Hut and Bert, 
would know that 
he is as keen on 
business matters as 
he ever was. 


rhere are some of the less fortunate 
kids in town who need attention and 
there are the red-winged blackbirds 
down in the swamp that need listen- 
ing to when the buds begin to show 
on the willows. One comes away from 
a talk with John Roelof with a sense 
of appreciation. The roof may fall in 
tomorrow but today, today you've 
talked with a man. 


a 
LOVE COTTAGE CHEESE 


(Continued from Page 48 


in the water with an initial trial of a 
thousand sets of the tumblers. Within 
eight weeks they had found it neces- 
sary to acquire four thousand more 
sets of the tumblers. When these were 
gone the dairy tried it again and 
whacked off another five thousand sets 
or forty thousand ten ounce packages 


of cottage cheese. 


The success of this type of promo- 
tion got around. Twelve other dairies 
in the.city adopted it so that the total 
cheese sales reached the figure of 
360,000 pounds OF NEW BUSINESS 
in the seven month period. Dairies 
in other states have gone in for the 
tumblers within the last few months. 


Most of the dairies are in the midwest 


Ladies Like Bargains 


There is a sound psychological basis 
for the success of the tumbler promo- 
tion idea. In the first place the tum- 
lers are attractive and useful things. 
Secondly, they have the bargain char- 
a dolla 


that can be purchased filled with a 


acteristic; a tumbler worth 


fine nutritious food, all for forty-nine 


cents. 


Of course the idea of packaging in 
a useful container is not new. The use 
of glass containers for cheese has had 
a wide application with good results. 
Within the year, however, variations 
on the glass idea have appeared in the 
form of this Econ-O-Seal tumbler and 
a plastic deep dish container put out 
by G. P. Gundlach and Company ot 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Gundlach pack- 
age has a variety of household uses 
after its initial purpose as a cheese 
container has been fulfilled. It can 
be used as an attractive nut or candy 
dish and as an excellent container for 
left-overs in refrigerators. Housewives 
creatures that 


being the ingenious 
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they are, the dish is presumably put to 
a multitude of uses to the grand jury 
unknown. The significant thing about 
both the Econ-O-Seal tumbler and the 
Gundlach dish is the fact that they 
represent new trends in packaging and 
that they illustrate beyond any pos- 
sibility of argument the tremendous 
merchandising power inherent in the 
package. Indeed so successful have 
these promotional efforts been that 
one might conclude that the package 
was more important than the product. 
This, of course, is not true. On the 
first sale or the first two or three sales, 
or in the case of the tumblers, the 
first eight sales, the importance of the 
package is hard to over estimate. The 
true value of the containers is in their 
ability to open doors. Perhaps the 
most significant characteristic of the 
Indianapolis experience is in the over- 
whelming number of customers who 
were being introduced to cottage 
cheese. The problem was to sell 
cheese. But to get people who had 
no particular reason to buy cheese in 
preference to the vast number of com- 
peting food items made the problem 
. tough one to crack. Instead of sell- 


ing just cottage cheese, regardless of 









The Mojonnier Vat long has been recognized as the 
ideal pasteurizer for dairy products because of its 
seam-welded, zone-control construction and scientif- 


ically designed agitation. 


@ But, in addition, it provides the plus values of 
cooling as quickly and economically as it heats. In 
this one vat you can cool and heat fresh milk as well as 
such products as buttermilk, chocolate milk and cream. 
@ If you want flexibility, plus values and complete 
dependability, it most certainly will pay you to investi- 
gate Mojonnier Zone-Control Vats. Write today to: 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 





zone-contol YY GIFS 
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its superb qualities as a food, the 
dairies sold cottage cheese and some- 
thing else or something else and cot- 
tage cheese. In a sense it is a tie-in 


proposition. 


ADA Tie-ins Successful 


The success that the American 
Dairy Association has enjoyed with its 
tie-in promotions is reiterated here. 
The ice cream people enjoyed an ex- 
tremely successful merchandising ad- 
venture when they tied in with the 
cherry growers to promote cherry- 
vanilla ice cream. Cling peaches and 
cottage cheese was a successful tie-in 
campaign, particularly on the west 
coast. People are so constructed that 
most of them like something and some- 
thing rather than just something. The 
better the somethings are the better 


the sales will be. 


If the first fundamental of having 
a good high quality product to sell is 
observed the next most important step 
is to have a modern merchandising 
and distribution program. Both the 
Bascal tumblers and the Gundlach 


dish show what can be done. 





DAIRY SCIENTISTS TO MEET 


Ithaca, N. Y., May 28—All eyes in 
the nation’s dairy industry will be 
focused on Cornell University June 
20-22 when an expected throng of 
1500 delegates hold their 45th annual 
meeting on the campus. 


Scientists from all parts of the 
United States and Canada will present 
142 papers based on their research in 
the fields of dairy production, manu- 
facturing, and extension activities. Re- 
ports will be presented also on the 
latest developments in all phases of 
the dairy industry. 


Outstanding scientists will be hon- 
ored. Two Borden Awards of $1000 
each will go to the scientists doing the 
outstanding research in dairy produc- 
tion and dairy manufacturing; the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Award 
of $1000 will be given for outstanding 
research in dairy cattle nutrition; and 
the American Dairy Association Hon- 
ors Award of a plaque and life mem- 
bership will be made to a veteran sci- 
entist. Special committees are making 
the selections based on nominations 


throughout the country. 


Two Mojonnier 
Zone-Control Vats, 
below, in plant of 
United Dairies, Inc., 

Detroit, Michigan. 


OTHER NOTED MOJONNIER ENGINEERED UNITS INCLUDE: 
Cold-Wall Tanks © Compact Coolers © Milk Testers 
Vacuum Pans 


© Tubular Evaporaters ©  Cut-Wrap 


Machines ® Automatic Carton Lining Machines ® Laboratory 
Equipment and Supplies © Bottle, Case and Can Conveyors 








STEAM GENERATORS 


can locate a generator close to 





LET’S TALK ACCOUNTING 





more. 
, ‘ es ’ : ‘ > , & 
’ ° ” arate ? ‘ (lo ) 9@ 24) 
(Continued from Page 63) and operate with individual Continued from Page 24 are ¢: 
dairy machines. Generators lo- if the first five points in the illustration volum 
demand charges extended by powe1 cated at various points through- represented grade A milk, an addi- ee 
companies. The heat units required to out the dairy — localized rather tional bonus of $0.75 per point for 1 day 
keep a steam plant ready for “peak than centralized steam plants. them might be paid. Or, if there were se 
loads” and the drop in efficiency at This feature c: » fre , ‘ 1 
‘al full load E Nighi i This feature can cut the first no new business gained, but merely a tomer 
yartial full load constitute “standby 0S “ce ’ 26 ine : y 
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ee and insulation as well as cut line milk of, say, five points, a bonus of 
feature less “wet weight” or water losses eee ae SOr 
; _— $0.75 per point might be paid for the | 
capacity, hence a reduction in the . “i to pa 
t. Since the generators are such switch. The theory is, the premium ‘itt 
amount of heat necessary to keep that ; : i ‘ : driver 
; ne fast steamers, we see a battery milk brings in more profit, and hence 
water in a steaming condition. In one a * : . Spe vertec 
: of small steam generators in- a sale of premium milk is worth more 
case a 100 H.P. generator contains ig se . and a 
lets than 400 goede water. Stendin stead of one large unit. The gen- to a dealer than a sale of regular milk. lied 
Ss an ( s water. St \ at ‘ ea pliec 
. erators start-up and shut down There are innumerable modifications 
] I l | l 
osses can be reduced by scheduling ‘a : : : to the 
ian Age automatically on the basis of of the point system for incentive pay- é 
the daily operations to minimize peak- total ‘ ; eee tions) 
as ad denn” ibis at tee aden steam demand. Such an installa- ment purposes, depending on individ- aa 
. ‘ , tion permits periodical routine " roblems. bi . ic rn i 
tages of a diesel type railroad engine ; I ; ial problems, but the basic pattern is 1,000 
is the great reduction in start-up and SaNEESS Satng PERN the same. price 
= yeriods. , 
standby losses. When customers are transfered from a sale 
F Summary one route to another, the base or quota comm 
uture Trends The packaged steam generator has of the route which gave up the cus- comm 
Since many dairies are considering proven itself time and again in dairies tomer is reduced, while the base foi i vert | 
new buildings or a remodeling pro- by making substantial reductions in the route which gained the customer volun 
gram, it might be wise to try and look tuel costs. Savings mount up rapidly must be increased. When a route is a Bs 
into the future. if the following points are considered split, it is handled the same way. he $t 
before a purchase is made. Tl . , : 
i ‘ 1e po ste ) ‘e > Day- ere 
!. No boiler room — rather a util- ; The p - system, for eames pa) _— 
sty room centrally located with 1. Determine maximum boile: ments to driver-salesmen, is not to be stead 
respect - er ree tine eben horse power requirement. confused with sales contests. A con drive} 
so that line losses can be re- 2. Multiple small units as com- test is run usually to push a particular by a 
duced. The utility room to pared to one large unit. product or products for a limited per- long 
house one or more generators. , iod of time, for a prize to the winning 


refrigeration equipment, _ port- 


able wash sinks, ete. 


3. Types of fuel available in youn 


locality. 


$. Listing of each item included 


driver or drivers. An incentive system 
for new business is supposed to be an 


integral part of the drivers’ compen- 


2. In the case of remodeling pro- with the generator especially as sation setup, in addition to base sal- 
grams the generator or genera- it pertains to controls, water aries and commissions, and it goes 
tors can be located in dry stor- feed set and/or preheating on indefinitely. If properly set up and 
age rooms, basements, etc., be- equipment for heavy oil. administered, such an incentive plan 
yours re = ny a aes 5. Location of the unit to gain the can be an excellent source of new 
ry - ee a most in space savings, in instal- business, and in the long run, it’s 
om, oe. lation costs, in minimizing heat cheaper than buying new business 

3. Because of the small size and losses in steam lines and _ its from another dealer, and it’s fair to 


almost instant response of the 


steam generators, large dairies 


REFRIGERATED STORAGE 
WITH MODERN PoRTABLE STURDY - BUILT 


REFRIGERATED OUTSIDE 
STORAGE DEPOTS 





accessibility for normal care and 
maintenance. 


the driver, in that it gives him a good 


reason to go out and sell more and 





‘FRIGIDRY 


Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 





DAIRY 

















CULTURES 








ee. GB 


Save Time—Save Money—Avoid 
Trouble. Use rapid-growing ‘Frig- 
idry’ cultures to produce mother 
culture in one generation and take 
guess work out of making good but- 
termilk, butter and cheese. 
FRE Write for Booklet No. 206 on produc- 
tion of Cultured Dairy Products. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


25 LABORATORY PARK * CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 





Pat. Off. 





For high or low temperature 


LYOPHILIZED® 


for 


UNIFORMITY 
o 
VIABILITY 
* 
STABILITY 


*New, high-vacuum, sub- 
zero drying process. 


holding or low temperature 


processing. Durable aluminum 


exterior. Electrically _refriger- 
ated, shipped completely assem- 


bled, ready for operation. Low 





upkeep . . . low operation cost. 


SEND FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 





F. B. DICKINSON & CO. 


Attach this advertisement to your Highland Park Sta. Des Moines. la. 


Company letterhead and mail. 
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more. I want to stress that the points 
are earned only for new business in 
volume, not in new customers. It’s the 
volume only that counts, and a quart 
a day to an old customer is worth 
more than a quart a day to a new cus- 
tomer, as far as the net profit is con- 
cerned. 

Some dealers use the point system 
to pay ordinary commissions to their 
drivers. Quarts, pints, etc., are con- 
verted to points as described above, 
and a commission rate per point ap- 
plied to the points scored instead of 
to the dollar volume of sales (collec- 
tions). For example, if one day’s vol- 
ume, converted to points, should equal 
1,000 points, that volume, at a retail 
price of 19c for milk, would result in 
a sales value of $190.00. At an 8% 
commission rate on dollar volume. 
commission would be $15.20. To con- 
vert that rate of 8% into a point o 
volume rate, $15.20 would be divided 
by 1,000. The rate, of course, would 
be $0.0152 per point. If that rate 
were used to figure commissions, in- 
stead of the 8% rate on dollar volume. 
drivers’ earnings would not be affected 
by a rise or fall in resale prices. As 
long as a driver sold the same volume. 






NEW 





Chech 


from sterilizing stations. 


Saves costly space. 


arate reject conveyor. 


+ + +H 


cleaning and adjusting. 


THESE FEATURES 


Partition separates cleaning 
Provides maximum visual in- 
spection for incoming AND 
Eliminates necessity for sep- 
Completely accessible for 


* All controls within easy reach. 


as measured in points, his commission 
earnings would not be disturbed by 
resale price fluctuations. 


In summary, the point system, used 
to measure route performances, pro- 
vide an easy method for incentive 
compensation, and for ordinary com- 
mission payments, reduces all sales 
to a common volume denominator, 
thus getting away from the month to 
month fluctuations caused by resak 
price changes. 

a 

RECORD PRODUCTION SEEN 

The Agriculture Department pre 
dicted that U. S. milk production 
would shatter all records this year. 


Barring unfavorable pasture and 
crop conditions, the department said, 
total 1950 milk output will push by 
the record of 121.5 billion pounds 
established in 1945. 

The department expects milk flow 
to be at least 2% more than 1949 
production of 119 billion pounds. 

Prices received by farmers for but- 
terfat and manufacturing milk are 
running close to last year’s levels but 
farmer's prices of milk for fluid pur- 


poses are somewhat lower. 





RETURNLINE 
CAN WASHER 




































KNOX GLASS HEAD NAMED 


R. R. Underwood, president of Knox 
Glass Associates, Inc., and the Knox 
Group of Companies, was elected a 
director of the Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh Railway, at the annual 
meeting of stockholders, held in New 
York City on May 15. Mr. Underwood 
fills the vacancy created by the death 
of The Honorable Daniel J. Kenefick, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. Underwood began his business 
career as a journeyman glass blower. 
He is the only executive connected 
with the glass industry who has been 
awarded an “Honorary Withdrawal 
Card,” by the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. This is the equivalent of life 


membership. 


Mr. Underwood is president of the 
Knox Glass Machine Corporation; a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Window Glass Com- 
pany; Director of the Clarion County 
National Bank, Knox, Pa.; Trustee of 
the Clarion State Teachers College, 
Clarion, Pa.; Trustee of Warren State 
Hospital, Warren, Pa.; Director of But- 
ler Savings and Trust Company. 


FEATURING A 150° 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 





KENDALL-LAMAR 
CORPORATION 


POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


June, 1950 
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EFFECTIVE CLEANING 


(Continued from Page 36) 


cal to so locate permanent lighting 
that it will make it possible to plainly 
see all processing surfaces which have 
to be cleaned. To correct this condi- 
tion a Special Light for Cleaning has 


been designed. 
for Cleaning 


projects a powerful and yet not dazz- 


The Special Light 
ling light although the lamp is not of 
high wattage. The Light gives good 
visibility at a distance 
and yet is not too bright for practical 


considerable 


use when projected only a short dis- 
tance. This Light is portable. It can 
be set on the floor, hung on a hook 
and clamped over the wall of a vat, 
onto a standard, over the wall of a 
product storage tank at the manhole, 
etc. The beam of light can be pro- 
jected and held in any direction ex- 
cept straight down and directly over- 
head. The whole assembly is light in 
weight and comparatively small. The 
outside of the parts of the Special 
Light for Cleaning are coated with 
Neoprene to prevent damage to the 
equipment and to the Light itself. The 
Light is water proot and grounded 
through the cable and receptacle. A 
hood and cross rods protect the bulb 
which is made of Pyrex so that it will 
not break if struck with water. 


This Special Light for Cleaning has 
only recently been put into use but 
it has proven to be both satisfactory 


and helpful. 


Effectiveness of the New 
Cleaning Aids 


Because they have been designed 
specifically for cleaning equipment in 
food plants (particularly for cleaning 
equipment in dairy and ice cream 
plants) the New Cleaning Aids make 
possible a better cleaning job with 
less effort and less time than is re- 
They 


also make possible a neater, more or- 


quired if they are not used. 


derly cleaning operation, help to keep 
floors dry, reduce markedly the wear 
and tear on processing equipment and 
improve greatly the working condi- 
tions of the operators. 


Economies Effected 


Some of the economies effected by 
the New Cleaning Aids are so obvious 
that they need no confirmation and 
others, while they are substantial, are 


90 


not easy to measure because of their 
So it is a difficult 
matter to determine exactly the total 


indirect nature. 
economies which result from the use 
of these devices. By means of careful 
economies have 


recordings certain 


been determined in a number of 


plants. 


In a country milk plant where Shut- 
Off Valves were used, total water con- 
sumption was reduced by 48% and it 
was estimated that the quantity of 
water used for rinsing was reduced by 
two-thirds. This reduction in the quan- 
tity of water used reduced substan- 
tially the cost of softening the water 
for the plant. 


In an ice cream plant where a num- 
ber of Shut-Off Valves and Light- 
weight Hose were put into use, where 
Hot 


installed and water with a tempera- 


a proper Water Generator was 
ture of 115°F. was supplied to Water 
Stations, the consumption of fuel oil 
was reduced in five months’ time by 
63,000 gallons or approximately 50%. 
Just 


was reduced was not recorded but it 


how much water consumption 


was found that whereas 20 gallons of 


water per minute issued from one of 


the old %/,” steam hoses formerly used, 
only about 31, gallons per minute 
issued from a Shut-Off Valve with a 
Blade Nozzle attached to a length of 
Lightweight Hose. (Although much 
less water is used for rinsing when 
Shut-Off Valves are used, better rins- 
ing is accomplished because the Spec- 
ial Nozzles with which the Shut-Off 
Valves are equipped are designed to 
increase the rinsing capacity of the 


water.) 


In another ice cream plant where 
Shut-Off Valves 


consumption was reduced by some- 


were used, fuel oil 
what over 30% despite the fact that 
considerably more processing was 
done during the months the 
Shut-Off Valves were in use than dur- 
ing the months before the Shut-Off 
Valves were installed. Since there was 


when 


in this plant an excellent Hot Water 
Generator, the greater part of the sav- 
ing accrued from the use of Shut-Off 
Valves and Lightweight Hose al- 
though a small part undoubtedly was 
due. to supplying the Water Stations 
with Tempered Water having a tem- 
perature of LI5°F. 


In a large city market milk plant, 


it was found that the !.,” Special 








Max 
GWIN 


HE’S SO STUPID HE THINKS KEEPING US DOWN IN THE 
PASTURE ALL DAY IS WHAT PASTEURIZES THE MILK 
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Lightweight Hose outlasted the 34” 
Creamery Hose formerly used by 21, 
to 1. In this same plant, the use of a 
Centralized Cleaning Solution Tank 
System, it was estimated, reduced the 
quantity of cleaning compound used 
by at least 75%. Also, in this plant, 
it was found that a set of clarifier discs 
were cleaned with the Combination 
Parts Cleaner in about 11% of the 


time it took to clean them manually. 
The Special Brushes, while initially 


more expensive than conventional 
ones, are much less expensive to use. 
A set of Fittings 


Brushes under heavy use lasted two 


Special Sanitary 
years and it was found that a Special 
Brush for cleaning the inside of sani- 
tary pipe outlasted eight conventional 
brushes before needing refilling. 

In one plant, a Two-Handed Solu- 
tion Fed Brush was used daily for 
over a year and a half before it was 
considered necessary to refill it. 

Just how much time the New Clean- 
ing Aids save would require painstak- 
ing recording to determine but obser- 
vation shows that it is decidedly sub- 


stantial. 


By minimizing wear and tear on 


processing equipment and the plant. 
the New Cleaning Aids considerably 
reduce maintenance and leakage of 
product. 

It is needless to state that all of 
these economies appreciably reduce 
plant costs and so help to improve 
profit. 

Although the New Cleaning Aids 
are relatively new they are now in use 
in a goodly number of plants, both 
large and small, and are continually 
being installed in additional plants. 





BUTTER OUTPUT DROPS 


The dairy farmer and his wife 
who used to take pride in the 
fine quality of the butter they 
churned and retailed to a fav- 
ored list of discriminating buy- 
ers in town are vanishing. 

In 1947 farm butter produced 
forsale had dropped below the 
50 million pound mark and for 
1949 it had dropped still further 
to about 41% million pounds, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. This is less than 
% of the 175 million pounds of 
farm butter marketed in 1924. 














Their acceptance and the results ob 


tained with them would seem to 
demonstrate that a decided need ex 


isted for them. 


The New Cleaning Aids are now in 
final form. It is believed that any 
changes in them which may be indi- 
cated in the future will be very minor 
in nature. Their specifications have 
been carefully worked out and thor- 
oughly tested and their correctness 
and desirability proven under operat- 
ing conditions in a substantial num- 
ber of plants. It is desired to empha 
size the importance of the specifica- 
tions to which the New Cleaning Aids 
are built because the satisfactory char- 
acter and performance of these de- 
vices as well as the economies accom- 
plished by them depend greatly upon 
these specifications. The New Clean 
ing Aids are properly identified to 
avoid their being confused with othe 
cleaning equipment which may have 
different qualities and to protect pur- 
chasers. In their present form they arc 
sturdy enough to stand up well unde: 
heavy use and also to withstand con- 
siderable of the abuse which, unfor 
tunately, equipment sometimes has to 
undergo. 








What’s In Your Bottles ? 





BOTTLE SCOPE Gives you the answer 


With a Bottle Scope on your conveyor line, you know EVERY bottle is 
clean and sound-free from cracks, chips and foreign matter. Bottle Scope 
affords a highly magnified view of the bottle from the top, to and 

Tateors. No mirrors to distract inspector. Light source is 


through the 
easy on eyes — powerful yet non-giaring. 


131 BALTIMORE PIKE 


Magnifier is 14” diameter 
optical glass. Light box 16 gauge steel finished in baked enamel. Shock 
Proof connections and switch. Solid brass adjustab'e bott'e guides. Fits 
ony standard conveyor. Requires but 22” of space. 


BOTTLE SCOPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 





June, 1950 
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Write for FREE catalog. 
Contains full information 
on Superior’s complete line. 


SUPERIOR METAL WARE DIVISION 


JOHN WOOD COMPANY 
509 FRONT AVENUE e 


THOROUGH STRAINING 
FAST FILTERING 


UPERIO 


SEAMLESS-SOLDERLESS 
BAFFLE CUP 
STRAINERS 


Superior Strainers are ‘‘dairy 
barn tested”’ to assure you of 
the finest, fastest service. Baffle 
cup prevents swirling, pro- 
tects disc against washing, 
channeling and breakage 
Special patented design per- 
forated bottom construction 
provides greatest possible 
straining area. Choose either 
long or short handle styles. 





ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 
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New Sharples Clarifier 


O MEET AN APPARENT need 
"Tie a tubular bowl clarifier of in- 
The Sharples 
producing the 


creased capacity, 


- Corporation is now 


AM-14 
7,500 pounds of milk per hour. 


with clarifying capacity ot 
This new model in all other respects 


compares with the 4,000 pound per 


— 





& 


all stainless steel Sharples AM-12 
machine employing a gearless motor 
the 
which consists of only four parts for 


hour, 


drive to operate tubular bow] 
This type of clarifier, 
the 


performed with high efficiency in the 


easy cleaning. 


according to manufacturer, has 


dairy industry and is capable of pro- 
ducing low cell count milk with peak 
Both the 4,000 


sediment removal. 


pound per hour AM-12 and the new 
7,500 pound per hour AM-14, clarify 
cold or hot milk without affecting the 
the milk. 


plete information will be sent upon 


creaming ability of Com- 
request to The Sharples Corporation, 
Dairy Division, 2300 Westmoreland 


Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
* 


Vacuum Sampler 

NEW AND improved vacuum 
sampler designed to automat- 

ically take samples for butter 

tat tests. 
shown fast and efficient sampling that 
the 
churned fat in sample or contamina- 


The results have consistently 


eliminated possibility of getting 





tion from handlers in taking hand 
dipped samples, leaving human efforts 
to speed up other operations. 


The flat counter top provides con- 





BAKER CASES, you are 


using a second best case 
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A Division of Connohio, Inc 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


venient space for a whole tray of 
sample bottles. 
For descriptive bulletin, address 


2459 
Chicago, 32. Ill. or 152 
New York 18, N. ¥ 

& 
Industrial Rubber Glove 


NEW INDUSTRIAL 
A glove, 


The Lathrop-Paulson Company, 
48th St.. 
W. 42nd St., 


rubbe) 
called “Griprite” is an- 
nounced by The B. F. 
Made 
ened surface which is an integral part 
of the tight 
grip even in the wettest application 


Good- 


rich Company. with a rough- 


glove, it insures a firm, 
allowing work under these conditions 
to be accomplished with ease and 
speed. 

Made by the Anode 


process, the glove has curved fingers 


celebrated 


is 14 inches long identified by an 
orange band at the cuff, and mad 
in sizes 9, 10 and 11 in black. 


Dry Ice Bunker 
Loads From Rear 
OSTER-BUILT BUNKERS, INC.. 


Chicago, has just developed a 


Dry Ice Truck Bunker with a 
rear loading feature. Designed to per- 
mit re-icing with Dry Ice without 


shifting a truck’s load, the new bunker 
is said to be well suited for vehicles 
on the highway for 50 hours or mor 
at a stretch. 


In most reefer truck operations em- 
ploying Foster-Built Bunkers, it is said 
the original Dry Ice load will be sut- 
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ficient, efficiently protecting the per- 


ishable merchandise for about 50 
hours. For longer hauls, it was neces- 
sary to restyle the bunker in ordei 
that it could be refilled while the truck 
was in transit. 


Holding four blocks of Dry Ice, the 






from the end opposite the fan. Now, 
however, the fan has been mounted 
on a hinged panel that opens up for 
rear loading. 

Weighing only 52 Ibs., the new 
bunker is ideal for weight-conscious 


truckers. It measures 57 inches in 


400-1200 square feet. 


pressures from 15 to 200 psi. Like all 


Available in 
Cyclotherm units, they come fully 
equipped with an integral Cyclotherm 
Burner, fully automatic safety and 
operating controls, steam trim, valves 


and other equipment necessary to 





ot . : 
' Foster-Built Bunker effectively lowers length, with a width of 13 inches and comprise a complete unit. 
the temperature within the truck in- a height of 16 inches. Power for the se 
| 
lress ; 2 : ; as Units are fully assembled. piped 
= six-volt fan is supplied by the truck’s ‘ 
1459 sete ‘ : wired and test fired for performance 
+50 ignition system. Low cost and simple 
= 7 to install, the unit requires only the 
placing of two studs in the wall and 
Ae) two in the ceiling of the truck. 
ove Full information on the rear-loading 
bber bunker may be obtained from Foste1 
an- Built Bunkers, Inc., 757 West Polk 
ood- i Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
ugh- ' € 
part 
ticht Package Steam Generator 
ation terior; this is done by having a sirocco- YCLOTHERM CORP., Oswego. rior to shipment. Entire boiler sw 
tions type fan force air along the length of New York, presents a new addi- ‘sit 2 aod with Mee al a 
: , ace isulatec e glass ove 
ond a two-inch bottom duct, the air losing tion to its automatic line of pack- - : ape pnt oo 
its heat from contact with the chilled age type Steam Generators—models which : oe a se Jac e. - s 
top of the duct. No. €300-350400. Thev have the ire ready to oper ite up n arriva i 
— 2 a. * a only connections required are water, 
oe: Since the unit is mounted at th: versatility of being fired either with 4 : ; 
GETS ey. ; steam, fuel and electric. 
— rear of the truck; with the fan push- light oil, heavy oil or gas and the com- 
noi ing the air out toward the front, re- bination of gas and oil operation. No stack is required for the func 
filling could be done formerly only by Model 300 provides 900 square feet tion of the Cyclotherm unit. A simple 
getting inside the vehicle and loading of radiation, 350-1,050 square feet, flue vent to conduct the exhaust gases 
nker 
tear ‘ 0 
ed a 
ed oth egg packaging 
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thout 
anker 
hicles f = th th . 
an of course... with this 
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e Winning the only egg carton 
award at the 1950 Carton Com- 
petition of the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America is a dem- 


onstration of Gair technical skill. 






© Safety plus Strength 
© Eliminates Breakage 
@ Speedily Set Up—Double Display 


EG@reAFrET-FY CARTON DIVISION 


RQOMEeRT GAIR CGEM PAN YI EN Ca 
15S MST 44TH STREET, BREW YOR KiS7, N. FT 
PAPERBOARDS FOLDING CARTONS SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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outside the building is sufficient, but 
local regulations must be observed. 

Their patented Cyclonic combustion 

power represents the first major im- 

provement in Heat Transfer since the 

inception of Steam Generation. 
@ 

New Sanitary Fitting 

NEW SANITARY stainless steel 

7L tee has just been announced 

Machining 

Kenosha, Wis. 

described as “a 

with 90° sid 


by the Universal 
Co., 6615 — 28th Ave.. 
The new fitting is 
standard No. 7 tee 





port, all ends threaded.” The 7L tee 


is available in sizes from 1” through 


1”. Full details may be had by ad- 


manufacturer. 
= 
New Forker-Agitator 
REATER SANITARY protection 
and 


dressing the 


a unique reversing system 


to insure positive, uniform fork- 
ing are two of many features incor- 
porated into a new forker and agitator 
recently placed on the market by the 
Kusel Dairy Equipment Co., of Wat- 
ertown, Wisconsin. The new = has 
been designated as the Model “C” It 
can be used for practically every wee 
of cheesemaking. 

Model “C” 


is completely enclosed and operates 


The mechanism of the 


on angle-edge channel rails as a pre- 


caution against foreign matter falling 


into the vat. Additional protection to 


vat contents is provided by using 

triple grease seals on the paddle shaft. 

A particularly important innovation 

Kusel Model “C” is the 

interrupted lateral motion of the agi- 
at the 


forking and 


in the new 


tator ends of the vat for uni- 


form agitating of the 
ends as well as 
length of the 
vat. Circular motion of the paddles 


continues while the 


curd at the vat 


throughout the entire 


gear box mech- 


anism hesitates momentarily before 


starting the return to the opposite end 
of the vat. 


Other improved features include 's 


HP repulsion induction  drip-proof 


motor, Truline motor pulley, seven 


quickly selected operating speeds. 


safety switch with overload protec- 


tion, Moly-nickel precision cut gears, 
Timken bearings on cross shaft and 


sealed ball 
paddle shaft. 


grease bearings on the 


* 
New Bottle Washer 


HERRY-BURRELL CORPORA- 
C TION has recently announced a 
new soaker type milk bottle 
washer, the Model K. Three different 


bottle available, 


pocket designs are 








enabling the new machine to handle 
all standard bottle sizes from round. 
square or rectangular two-quart bot- 


tles down to and inckading 5 half-pints. 





MROU | 


204 Western Ave., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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COMPANY 


on heiei of the 


The Model K is built in eight sizes, 
from 5 to 12 pockets wide. The 
capacity range Model 
is from 30 to 108 bottles per minute. 
As in all other Cherry-Burrell 
soaker washers, the Model K features 
the established bottle 
bottle 
high temperature soak and low caus- 


of the new 


saving and low 


cost cleaning combination of 


tic concentration. 


A descriptive bulletin is available 
Cherry-Burrell 


Associate 


from Branches and 
Distributors. 


e 
Garver Milk Tester 


NEW 36-BOTTLE tester known 
as the “Super 66” has been 
added recently to the com- 


milk and 


ers made by the 


plete line of cream test- 


Garver Manutactur- 





ing Company, Union City, Ind. Of- 
that it 


designed to meet 


ficials of the company state 


has been carefull 


the rigid demand of testing labora- 


tories and that it incorporates man 
features 


new and exclusive 


Speed is regulated by means of a 


control knob on the front of a control 
box mounted in a convenient position 


tester lid. 


Individual 





bea by! * . 


“Ghul 


17 


‘BROTHERS 





Write today for illustrated booklet and complete details. 


COMPO-COOLER COMPANY, Glens Falls 5, N. Y. 


COMPO-COOLER 


The NEW and BETTER 
Way to Handle 
Composite Milk Samples 


Successful milk plant managers 
everywhere are using COMPO 
COOLER Sample Bottle Cabinets 
COMPO-COOLER speeds sample 
handling and affords substantial 
savings in time and labor. 


COMPO-COOLER gives you com- 
plete electric refrigeration. Cabi- 
net is lifetime stainless steel. 
There is a COMPO-COOLER in a 
capacity, style and size to fit 
your particular plant needs. 
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switches for heater and motor are also 
mounted on the front panel of the 
control box. Heat is thermostatically 
controlled and a long stem thermom- 
eter is installed to show the temper- 
The Garver “Vis- 


iscope” Speed Indicator is optional 


ature at all times. 


equipment since it requires the use 
of an overhead fluorescent light. It 
shows at a glance what speed the 


tester is running at throughout the 


test. Quick start and low current 
consumption are featured as extra 
advantages. 

Full information can be had by 


writing direct to the manufacturer for 
free literature. 
& 
Truck Refrigerating System 
ATAVIA BODY COMPANY an- 


nounces a hydraulically-operated 
refrigeration system for semi- 
trailers which operates from the trac- 
tors own power take-off. 

The wholly mobile unit generates 
constant, controlled temperatures 
truck is in 
that this 
will be 


every minute the 
Batavia officials 


new form of 


use. 

announce 
refrigeration 
available at less initial cost and less 


maintenance costs than various other 


systems in use today. 
The 


cated at any 


compressor unit may be lo- 


y desired point on the 
trailer. For static or plate type evap- 
orators, the compressor may be in- 
stalled under the center of the trailer 
floor or 
for the 


a blower type evaporator is preferred, 


at any other desired position 
best weight distribution. I 
installed on the 
outside front of the trailer. 


the compressor is 


Added safety feature is the system’s 


ability to retain low temperatures 
from four to six hours after the power 
is shut off, preserving payloads even 
in the event of truck breakdown. 


Mechanically, the condensing unit 
on the trailer and the hydraulic source 
of power on the tractor are inde- 
pendent of one another for simplified 
maintenance. Self-sealing hydraulic 
hoses connecting the two major units 
are easily disconnected for electric 
plug-in operation of the compressor. 
and switches 


Temperature controls 


are located just inside the miainte- 
nance door, enabling operator to start 
refrigeration when the tractor starts. 


or before if electric plug-in is used. 
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SAVE 


and 


with the 


Shut-Off Valve with Round Nozzle Assembly for rinsing stor- 
age tanks from manholes, inside IT heaters, high equipment, 
under platforms, etc. 


For best results use long-lived '2° 
with Shut-Off Valves. 





Fuel, Water and Time 


Do Better Rinsing 


SHUT-OFF VALVE 





Shut-Off Valve with Blade Nozzle for close-up rinsing 


— 





Special Lightweight Hose 


SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 816, Church St. Station 
U. S. Post Office, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Temperatures go down fast, reaching 
the determined pre-set level in min- 
utes time, and maintaining desired 
temperature for as long as required. 


officials, 


need be 


According to Batavia 


neither tractor nor trailer 
altered for installation of the system. 
It can be Batavia-installed on equip- 
ment currently in use, or entirely new 
equipment. 

Engineering details and specifica- 
tions are available by writing Batavia 
Body Company, Batavia, IIl., well- 


known manufacturer of custom-built 
bodies. 
& 
Cleaning Teat Cups 


AIKIN, 


RTHUR C. 
A under the name of Positive 
Farm Supply Co., 38 E. Lon- 
coln Ave., Gettysburg, Pa., 


trading 


presents 
a new approach to cleaning teat cups 
on milking machines by using a new 
device called a Teat Cup Tool; which 
teat 


cleaning and inspection. 


turns the cups inside out for 

This new tool for which a patent 
application has been made by Arthur 
C. Aiken. is very simple but effective 
if properly used) in prolonging the 


)| IT PAYS TO USE R&M QUALITY FILTERS 








300 SPRUCE STREET - 


WRITE: REEVE & MITCHELL Division of Schwartz Mfg.Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Classified Advertising Rates EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — 
(Remittance MUST Accompany Order) ee ae : : a ition, 
Positi Wanted REBUILT — Pasteurizers, Milk Cool- ute : 
osition ante ‘ os ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate r 
50 word maximum, 50c — 2c for each additional word coolers and heaters. Send us your re- bey, \ 
All Other Advertisements quirements. Ohio Creamery Supply (‘om 5 
Lightface type: 5¢ per word ($1.00 minimum). pany, 701 Woodland Ave., 4 leveland 15, b 
Boldface type: 10c per word (32.00 minimum). Ohio. 6-M-tf 


ee $a FOR 

FOR SALE—24 mold Vaden brine | = {°°}, 
tank complete with automatic am- | __ starter, 
monia temperature control. Good 


(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 


Keyed Address 
25e additional in the United States. 


50c additional in Foreign Countries. 2 cylin 
























































When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: R “ ith | , k * bp. mot 
as new. Replacing with larger tank. 1-4¢ 
BOX NO. AMERICAN MILK REVIEW cculaite "ther "toh. Shoe oes 
aegis ns vailable ay th. , .00. — 
92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7. N. Y. A li ra c = N ers, 20K 
(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding sselin . roanary ompany, or- a nee 
publication.) way, Michigan. 6-M this Pp 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All ee — ore ———— FOR 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular DAIRY—RETAIL WHOLESALE rater 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) Sales $7,200 month; retail store, two i mi 
buildings fully equipped; 300 gallon so ¢ 
daily; four routes; employ six; paper machin 
milk containers; ice cream butter, com 30) hon 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE plete line; six employees; no competi. hae 
ee : a — — tion ;Ohio county seat; sell with property tonk “9 
FOR SALE—S. S. Methylene incu FOR SALE—DIVCO truck in good Write APPLE COMPANY, BROKERS. this pu 
bator, trays, bottles; dippers; 60 trip condition, in use every day. Looks like CLEVELAND 15, OHIO. 6-M ; 
pi ed ante canal stainless steel in the new models, : Price $300.00. Grand " eek FOR 
sulated 5,000 gallon tank; complete case View Dairy, La Fayette, Indiana. 6-M FOR SALE—York Heat Exchanger, Plate 1] 
in equipment; American 2-roll dryer and “2 ° H to cool 
an "a cemataieasl) «45 FOR SALE—HEIL Trailerizer milk | vS¢d Model HER Press 45 stainless Muller’ 
cheddar cheese hoops; 4-bottle electric tanks—brand new—stainless steel steel plates. Capacity 18,000 Ibs. Rockfo 
tester; 10-ft. direct expansion ammonia ° . er hour. Heater or Cooler or —— 
cooler; 50 4-in-1 cheese molds; Torison — fully insulated — sloping bot- ib h p . or 8,000 FOR 
cream reales 100 2-1b, loaf male f in toms and all famous features—ca- s. pal pac ag res ——- = * 
original boxes) ; 2 Taylor recording ther- iti bs ator an ooler. In excellent con- = 
mometers. Eastern Oregon Dairymen’s pacities from 2,500 to 3,750 gal diti Pri $1 000 F.O.B. B Jobn A 
Co-operative Association, 2686 Auburn — lons. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. Write dition. Price $1, <r lige song — 
Ave., Baker, Oregon. 6-M the HEIL Company, Milwaukee 1, New York. Karsten Dairies, Inc., FO 
FOR SALE—S.S. Methylene Blue in Wisconsin. 6-M 2338 Hermany Avenue, Bronx 61, 28 Su 
cubator, trays, bottles, dippers; 60 trip —— —— New York. 6-M 7 
cheese hoops; Howard stainless steel in- FOR SALE—1 6-20 Cherry-Burrell seianipa sibs = built— 
sulated 5,000-gal. tank; complete casein Bottle Filler (motor driven) $300.00; 1 FOR SALE — 125 G.P.H. Marco Ho Float ' 
equipment; American 2-roll dryer and 2-section Cooler with cover (6 feet wide) mogenizer—suitable for the milk indus- 
flaker (completely reconditioned); 45 $150.00; 1 4-wide  Sturdibilt__ Bottle try and also for using it in making flavor Per M 
cheddar cheese hoops; 4-bottle electric Washer $200.00; 1 Preheater $75.00; 1 emulsions. Premiere Colloid Mill — ™ etc. 
tester; 10-ft. direct expansion ammonia 7% Gal. per minute MeCormick-Deering G.P.H. Lightnin’ Mixer—Model D2, style | 
cooler; 50 4-in-1 cheese molds; Torsion Separator (motor driven) $75.00; 1] 75250, % hp., 3 phase, AC current, 1,725 Valley 
cream seale; 100 2-lb. loaf molds (in Weigh Unit with plattorm Scale 50.00 5 r.p.m., 220 volt. 6-M Ft 
original boxes) ; 2 Taylor recording ther I 12 H. P. Leftel boiler 9200.00; 1 - ae sae 
mometers. Eastern Oregon Dairymen’s aa asl — seg B os _—. FOR SALE—Milk tanks for sale, Can In 
‘ pr ae coiiiahaattes e008 : > “ > » Fille ® Cappers To He z * 
Fogg = wi Pn ciation, 2036 er MM. bottles) (3 cappers for 51 MM.  Frehauf and Trailmobile tanks, size Separe 
é e., riKer, Pe. - 2S wi PICEK ( > are a ( *k 
BOR SALE _. v3 ore POB cape. Kentuck y wl of this 3,000 to 3,850 gallons, like new. rows 
FOR SALE—Complete dairy and dairy gquipment was in use in the past 30 Priced for quick sale. Contact Ray 


bar equipment. Most of it new. Will sell days. We will be happy to supply further 


Fay, Ontario, New York. Telephone 


aut great reduction. Must sell soon. <A information if desired. Write Clover Leaf p _— 
Henderson, Ridgeville, Indiana. 6-M 6-M Ontario 4311. 6-M 


Dairy, Newport, Kentucky. 





It’s the Customer that 
Counts!!! 





AMERICA’S FASTEST 
MILK COOLER 


' —s 2 “he PATENTED 

*rotect your quality rom es ev 

Dairy to Doorstep with this 4. & WOGGLE . SCRUB 
Insulated Route Box. Avail- ~ 





able in 2 sizes: hold either 60 
Ib. or 28 Ib. of print butter — | 


95° MILK COOLED TO 45 
in ONLY 30 MINUTES 


1” insulation — no ice needed. 

Constructed of heavy gauge- 

steel — electrically welded — DUAL CIRCULATOR MILK 
piano type hinge. STRONG — COOLERS COOL MILK TO 
STURDY — BUILT FOR 50° WITHIN ONE HOUR 





ABUSE. Write today for fur- 
ther information. 


MUCKLE MFG. CO. 
OWATONNA 10, MINN. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE 


THE WARREN COOLER CORP. 
P. O. Box 1436 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Boilers, high or low pres 
sure, new or used. Also new or used 
smoke stacks, breechings, boiler tubes, 
pumps, motors, pipe, valves and fittings. 
Write Otto Biefeld Company, Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 6 M 


FOR SALE—Bottle Washer C. P. 
Rotary Sturdy Machine, Good Con- 
dition, Handles 22 Bottles Per Min- 
ute. $375.00. Write Cistercian Ab- 
bey, Valley Falls, Rhode Island. 

6-M 

FOR SALE—1 Freon Cooling unit, 
gasoline engine driven. 1 gasoline motor 
10 hp., Continental, with generator, 
starter, temperature gauges. 1 6x6 York 
2 cylinder ammonia compressor woth 20 














‘ hp. motor, 1,200 RPM and starter switch 


1 - 4 cylinder Brunswick ammonia com 
pressor and receiver. 2 Binks spray tow- 
ers, 200 gallons per minute. All in excel 
lent condition. Write Box 308, care o 
this publication. 6-M 


FOR SALE—1 Patterson-Kelly hot 
water heater with controls, 250 gallons 
per minute. 1 Popsicle mould freezing 
tank, 64 mould. 1 744x7% ton York ice 
machine, 4 ammonia condensers 15-20-25- 
30 ton. 2 Ingersoll Rand water pumps 71% 
hp., 250 gallons per minute. One Brine 
tank 96 gallons. Write Box 307, care 
this publication. 6-M 





FOR SALE—New York High “K” 
Plate Type Sweet Water Cooler designed 
to cool 12,000 gallons of milk per hour. 
Muller’s Dairy, 216 South Chureh Street, 
Rockford, Illinois. 6-M 


unit, with 15 H.P. motor, in good con 
dition. $800.00 F.0.B. Detroit. Write 
John A. Mistor, 3310 Lockwood Avenue, 
Detroit 10, Michigan. 6-M 

FOR SALE—Bottle Filler C.P. No. 
28 Super Romatic—Completely re- 
built—Stainless Steel Bowl, Cover, 
Float Valve—Speed 12 to 24 Bottles 
Per Minute. Ideal for Flavored Milk, 
etc. $250.00. Cistercian Abbey, 
Valley Falls, Rhode Island. 6-M 








FOR SALE—One 10 H.P. boiler; One 
4 Wide Sturdy-Built Bottle Washer; 1-12 
Can International Cooler; 1 International 
Separator; 1 Milk Pump. All priced for 
quick sale. Write Mr. M. CC. Bain. 
Brownsville, Tennessee 6-M 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—194H4 White Tractor and 
2.000 gallon Freihaut Trailor, insulated, 
Stainless Steel lined. Excellent condition. 
Write Blue Ribbon Dairy Company, 
Evansville, Indiana. 6-M 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—Non-Settling Chocolate 
Syrup and Powder for making chocolate 
milk. Ask your dairy supply jobber or 
write us direct. The Bradway Chocolate 
Company, New Castle, Indiana. 6-M-tf 











PLANT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Milk plant in South 
Central Indiana, 5 retail and whole- 
sale routes. Complete modern 
equipment. 1950 gross will be 
around $170,000.00. Good loca- 
tion to start Quality ice Cream. 
12,000 local population. Will sell 
business, real estate and equip- 
ment or consider leasing the real 
estate. Write Box 292, care this 
publication. 6-M 


FOR SALE—Pasteurized Bottle Milk 
ind Ice Cream Manufacturing business 
established and going 18 years by present 
owner. Excellent location in center of 
20,000 population. Large plot of ground. 
three story building, residential section 
and on two main highway routes. In 
eludes our own Retail Ice Cream and 
Soda Bar Lunch, and Retail Food Mar- 
ket. Capacity of manufacturing plant 
400 quarts of bottled milk and 450 gal- 
lons ice cream daily. All good manufac 
turing equipment including pasteurizer, 
homogenizer, oil fired boiler, ete. Milk is 
hought direct from producers. One retail 
milk route, ten wholesale ice cream ac- 
counts. Cabinets all nearly new. Reason 
for selling, time to retire. Excellent op- 
portunity for one experienced ice cream 
man with good partner. Total price 
$60,000, $15,000 down. Jalance terms, 
+% interest. Write Cole’s Dairy and Food 
Market, Sayre, Penna. 6-M 











MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE — Dairy Orange-ade base 
made from fresh oranges. Ready to use, 
add nothing but water. $1.35 per No. 10 
tin. The Bradway Chocolate Company, 
New Castle, Indiana. 6-M-tf 





FOR SALE Truck lettering and 
trademark decals, made for your truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply ; 
uniform, distinctive, economical for small 
or large needs. Write for catalog. 
Mathews Company, 827 South Harvey, 
Oak Park, Illinois 6-M-2 











STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1000 BERRY AVENUE 





June, 1950 


py STAINLESS 77 


ORKING FOR You 


SAVE TIME...SAVE MONEY! 
STAINLESS STEEL is the ideal metal 


for milk plant equipment. Chemically 
inert to all dairy products, stainless 
steel does not affect color, odor, or fla- € 
vor. Easy to clean and rust resistant stainless steel 
° will give years of lasting service 

We are pioneers in the design and manufacturing of 
stainless steel milk plant equipment. Our engineering 
staff is at your service— write us your requirements. 


ST.PAUL 4 MINNESOTA 


THERMOMETER REPAIR SERVICE 


Save time and money. Use our “Cus- 
tombuilt” repair service. All makes of 
instruments rebuilt like new. Fine work 
manship, fair prices and prompt service 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
funded. Write Fr. Fleischhauer & Son, 
S936 187th Place, Hollis 7, New York 
City. 6-M-2 





We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, dial thermometers and record 
ing thermometers of all makes. Instru 
ments are reconditioned like new. Satis 
faction guaranteed. For economical sav 
ings, ship your thermometers to Nurn 
berg Thermometer Company, 124 Living 
ston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 6-M-tf 





WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED—Anderson Model No. 
102 Junior Hand Filler and attach- 
ments for Ice Cream Cups and Pack- 
ages, in good condition. Write 
Mahanna Brothers, 1706 Whites- 
boro Street, Utica, New York. 6-M 


WANTED—Milk clarifier, capac- 
ity 6-12,000 Ibs. per hour, grade A 
requirements. Also square milk bot- 
tles and crates. Write Columbia 
Produce Company, Columbia, Ten- 
nessee. 6-M 








HELP WANTED 

HELP WANTED—Experienced Roller 
and Spray Powder Operator with Vacuum 
Pan operation experience. State qualifica- 
tions and experience. Write Arkport 
Dairies, Inc., Arkport, N. Y. 6-M 








WANTS AND FOR SALES 


For specialized help use our 
Classified Advertisements. The cost 
is small, the contacts many. 








Dowagiac 








Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


AT LOWER COST 
eee 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The Patented, glass-smooth, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Michigan 
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POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED Milk Grade 
A Supervisor, for milk producing farm 
ers. Instructor, sanitary requirements 
and general health of herd. Cheaper and 
better milk production. Veterinary school- 
ing. Lifetime of experience. Soon avail- 
able, and for a reasonable salary. Write 
R. H. Crandall, Box 234, Belen, New 
Mexico. 6-M 


POSITION WANTED — Experi- 
enced operator, bottled milk, by- 
products, ice cream. Pure-Pak ex- 
perience. Write Box 290, care this 
publication. 6-M 











HOMOGENIZATION 


(Continued from Page 22) 


7. Quality of product 


(a) Use of cream-line milk returned 


from routes—not desirable; has no 
place in producing good homogenized 


milk 


(b) Partial skimming—reducing fat 
content to legal minimum without ad- 
vising consumer through printing the 
fat percentage on the closure smacks 
of a sharp practice; be not ashamed of 
the fat content of homogenized milk— 
put it on the cap; don't “kill the goose 
that’s laying the golden egg” by put- 
ting out a low-fat milk without advis- 
ing the consumer. 


Yet, through research, persistence 
of the processor and demand of the 
public for homogenized milk, solutions 
to these problems have been forth- 
coming. Nevertheless, the plant su- 
perintendent must be mindful of the 
possibility of occurrence of defects in 
the product resulting from these prob- 
lems. Thus, the market milk man sell 
ing homogenized milk naturally be- 
comes more milk processing conscious 
than he is forced to be when selling 
only non-homogenized milk. 


It would seem, too, that because of 
rela- 
tionship exists today between public 
health officials and the market milk 
industry. 


homogenization a closer, finer, 


Seemingly, only yesterday 
the homogenizer itself was not allowed 
as a piece of equipment in the market 
milk plants in some of our large cities. 
Today it is recognized that homogen- 
ized milk has public health signifi- 
cance. If one believes in pasteuriza- 
tion as a public health factor, and few 
there are who do not, then one must 


believe in homogenized milk. Homog- 
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Washington, D. C., May 17-— 
Found guilty under federal anti- 
trust proceedings of fixing milk 
prices in restraint of trade, the 
Maryland Milk 
Producers Association, Inc., was 
fined $500 on May 16 in the 
U. S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict 
guilty and fined $100 each were 
B. B. Derrick, 


retary-manager, 


and Virginia 


of Columbia. Also found 


association sec- 
and two milk 
Mr. Derrick’s fine 


was suspended. 


distributors. 


In pronouncing sentence Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff reiterated his 
statement that no evil intent had 
been shown by the government 
prosecution. He had previously 
declared that the Department of 
Justice is bringing too many 
Sherman Antitrust Act criminal 
indictments when the acts 
charged bear no malevolence or 


immorality. 

The case, as decided, was 
solely on the alleged illegality 
of the use of full supply agree- 


ments in conjunction with a 
classified use system of sell 
ing milk to distributors. Un- 


der full supply agreements the 
distributors contracted to buy 
and the 
to furnish all 


contracted 
milk re- 
distributors. 


association 
of the 
quired by the 


Under the use - classification 





GUILTY OF PRICE FIXING ? 


_ 


system the association members 
blended 
their milk on the basis of the 


are paid prices for 


overall percentages used for 
fluid milk, fluid 


manufactured milk. 


cream, and 


In a ruling on May 15, Judge 
Holtzoff held that there was evi- 
dence that a full supply agree- 
ment coupled with the classified- 
use payment plan is illegal in 
the absence of a federal order 
providing government supervis- 
ion. No such order is in effect 
in the Washington, D. C., milk- 
shed. At that time Judge Holt- 
zoff acquitted three of the orig- 
inal seven defendant distributors 
who had no full supply agree- 
ments with the association. Two 
defendants 


other distributor 


were acquitted on May 16. 
At that time, also, the court 
held that there was no evidence 


that the had 


spired with the distributors to fix 


association con- 
prices to be paid the producers 
nor was there any evidence to 
show that the association partici- 
pated in any manner in deter- 
mining prices to be charged to 
the consumer. 


Counsel for the association 


has recommended that an ap- 


peal will be filed. 








enized milk must be pasteurized and 
then must not be post-pasteurization 
milk. Other- 


wise, the product becomes so bitter, 


contaminated with raw 


rancid, soapy, and vile in flavor that 
no one will drink the product. Hence, 
raw milk-contaminated homogenized 
milk is still a safe product because no 
one will drink it. 


It is gratifying to know that ho- 
mogenized milk has been accepted by 
Certain facts 
milk 
seem to have a distinct value to public 
health. These are: 


public health officials. 


associated with homogenized 


(a) Homogenized milk must be a 
pasteurized product. 


(b) Homogenized milk is capable 
of being pasteurized at a higher tem- 
perature and maintained for a longer 
holding period than regular pasteur- 
ized milk. 
cannot be 


milk 


contaminated with raw milk without 


(c) Homogenized 


developing rancidity. 

(d) Clarification is a companion 
process with homogenization. 

(e) The process of homogenization 
has been an educational influence to 


’ the milk processor making him more 


“milk conscious.” 

(f) The bacteria count of commerc- 
ial homogenized milk is comparable 
to that of regular pasteurized milk. 


American Milk Review 
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(g) The fat content may be easily 
and reliably determined by the mod- 
ified Babcock, and by the Gerber and 
Roese-Gottlieb methods. 


(h) Homogenized milk seems to be 
an important factor in increased milk 
consumption, particularly with chil- 
dren. 


In respect to the latter, two factors 
contributing to greater palatability of 
homogenized milk seem to stand out. 
These are: 1) the homogeneity of the 
milk homogenized milk shows no 
flakes, specks, or clots of cream or 
granules of butter in the glass, such as 
are frequently encountered in non- 
homogenized milk, which are 


often nauseating to children; and 2) 


and 


the good flavor even upon adequate, 
prolonged storage out of light. 


With the wealth of scientific in- 
formation available pointing to the 
necessity of including milk in the diet, 
health authorities are vitally interested 
in a safe, sanitary product which 
would tend to increase the present 
consumption of milk, particularly a 
milk which will assure children that 
they are getting the full amount of 


fat in each glass. Thus, public health 


the 
which exist between viscosity, density 


acquainted — with 


relationships 
and particle size, believe that some- 
thing is put into the milk to keep the 
fat from rising. Unfortunately, some 
suspect, and in a few cases rightfully 
so, that a portion of the fat is being 
removed. There seems to be nothing 
unethical about removing a portion of 
the fat providing that that remaining 
meets legal requirements and ‘or that 
the buyer knows how much fat re- 
mains in the milk. Some states have 
regulations requiring the printing of 
the minimum percentage fat on the 
bottle closure or on the container. In 
states where printing of the minimum 
fat percentage on the closure is not re- 
quired, it would seem to be a good 
business in self protection against un- 
scrupulous competition to assure the 
customers through printing the mini- 
mum fat content on bottle closures. 
More good will and public relations 
with the medical profession might be 
engendered by those selling homogen- 
ized milk through “ceasing and de- 
sisting” in making extravagant claims 
for homogenized milk not supported 
by experimental evidence. They might 
well proclaim to the housetops some 


“Homogenization has suffered more 
from its friends than from any other 
cause. They commonly say that ho- 
mogenized milk digests much better 
than the untreated milk. As a matter 
of fact, milk is one of our most com- 
pletely digested foods and much of 
this talk in favor of homogenization 
has been little less than a libel against 
the ordinary milk. 


“It is hard to understand why some 
milk dealers will make such an unfair 
presentation regarding their ordinary 
milk in the hopes of selling a few 
bottles of homogenized milk. If the 
statements would be 


a doubtful business procedure, and 


were true it 
when there seems to be an entire lack 
of dependable data for the statement 
that homogenization makes any meas- 
urable increase in the digestibility of 
milk the business motive is hard to 
understand.” 


Almost unbelievably, homogenized 
milk, successfully introduced in Can- 
ada in 1927, is now being distributed 
in practically every large city of Can- 
ada and of the United States — and 
increasing. Palatability 
and homogenetity have been the two 


the sales are 


ge of the positive, less known attributes chief factors which have made this 
officials are accepting today and even is aay 
; ; a : of the product. For example, in one product of increasing importance as a 
welcoming homogenized milk, which -. : 
5 section of the country physicians, I am beverage milk. When adequately 
was a product of suspicion a quarter ¢ ¢ : 


of a century ago. 


Despite the commercial success of 
homogenized milk, there seems much 
yet to be done by the milk distributor 
in the matter of acquainting the pub- 
lic with the product. Too many con- 
sumers, not fully acquainted with the 
process, often feel that skull- 
duggery is going on. Common sense 
tells one that fat, being lighter than 


some 


told, advise their patients “Don’t take 
homogenized, get pasteurized milk.” 
Such a situation seems to be an in- 
dictment on the public relations of 
the market industry. Again, homogen- 
ized milk must be a pasteurized prod- 
uct. Good salesmanship involves gen- 
uine enthusiasm for the product based 
upon scientific knowledge—not merely 
extravagant claims. A case in point is 
the matter of digestibility of homog- 





stored and kept out of light it retains 


its good flavor extended 


and distributing 
the product has brought out many 
problems which are not insurmount- 


ovel an 


period. Processing 


able. Likely, years will come before 
all the facts concerning the role of 
homogenization the develop- 
ments in the market milk industry 
and upon milk consumption will be 


fully evaluated. Already the changes 


upon 
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MILWAUKEE HAS HAD IT 


Continued from Page 14) 


kee dairies for the past nine years, has saved the 
people of Milwaukee over $10,000,000 on their 
milk bills... .” 


For the next six weeks other dairies cut to the 
same price as quoted by Kewaskum and Golden 
Guersney, including Luick and Borden, and cut 
the price of milk in quarts delivered at home to 
18c and 19c, according to grade, this being lec 
lower than had been quoted for some time. The 
food store price remained at 16c a quart for reg- 
ular grade. 

During the last week in April the price war was 
about over, and several dairies raised the gallon 
price, not delivered at home, to 50c a gallon for 
ordinary and 54c for homogenized, from the low 
of 47c and 5le during the price war. In discus- 
sing the situation, R. N. Slawson, Luick Dairy 
president, said the company would wait and see, 
and declared: “It appears that the market is start- 
ing to adjust itself to prevent heavy losses.” L. C. 
Dickson, head of the Gridley division of Borden’s, 
said: “This is a vindication of our costs. We've 
been on pretty low prices and it looks as if some- 
thing is indicated.” The Kewaskum Dairy spokes- 
man declared that they “would follow if the 
others go up in price as we owe it to our farmers.” 

The secretary of the Milwaukee Co-operative 
Milk Producers’ Association, Charles Dineen, 
stated that the price to be paid for milk to farm- 
ers in the next month had not been set as yet. 
“But,” he said, “we do not want any cut.” Grain 
and feed are still pretty high and in this kind of 
weather pastures are several weeks behind. The 
March price, Dinen stated, was $3.50 per hun- 
dredweight, 10c lower than it was in February. 

a 
SEALRIGHT NAMES PAYNE 
Sealright Co., Inc., announces the appointment of 
Flavel W. Payne of New Haven as New England man- 
ager for the company. Mr. Payne has 
been Sealright sales representative in 
Connecticut for eleven years. 

Sealright manufactures and dis- 
tributes paper containers and closures 
to the dairy, ice cream and food in- 
dustries. 

Native of Mass., Mr. 
Payne was graduated by Wentworth 
Institute, 1938. He was 


sales representative of the Creamery 


Chelsea, 


Boston, in 





Package Manufacturing Co. for ten 


F. W. PAYNE 


years in Boston prior to his joining 
Sealright for an expansion 
1938. 


program in Connecticut in 


Mr. and Mrs. Payne and their small son and daughter 
make their home at 54 Vista Road, North Haven, Conn. 
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